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Tu Years of Packard Pioneering in Aircraft Motor Development 
} 1915-1925 


Dependability ! 


Packard Model 1A-1500 


Two of these new motors formed the 
power plant of the PN-9 on its record 
making flight. The motors have a bore 
of 5 3/8”, a stroke of 5 1/2”, weigh 
720 Ibs., displacement of 1500 cu. in., 
and develop 500 B. H. P. at 2000 
R. P. M. 


HAT better test of aircraft motor depend- 


ability can there be than nearly to double 


the world’s record for a duration flight? A pair 


of Packard Model 1500 aircraft engines met and 
passed this test in the recent flight of the U. S. 
Navy seaplane PN-9. The previous record had 


stood at 14 hours, 53 minutes, 42 seconds. When 
? A sstarting load of nearly 10 
dry tanks forced the PN-9 down, its Packard son sabe Med Ae he 


‘ P ° . Packard 1 f the PN-9. 
engines had driven it for 28 hours, 35 minutes, 27 hee i ee es ts 


were able to accomplish this 


seconds. Dependability of plane, pilots and Slice ie, Sele. te 


motors were required to raise 


power plant made possible this new world’s record. <a ane 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 
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AIRPLANES 


For SALE 


We have 333 airplanes that we must sell this year including Standards, Jennies, Canucks, Orioles, D.H.’s, Spads, T.M. 


Scouts and others. 


We have a large number of Standards, Jennies and Canucks set up, test flown ready for immediate fly away 


delivery. Come and take your pick. 

NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with guaranteed overhauled Hispano-Suiza motors, 150 H.P. ................0000ee $1500.00 
ee ee ee oo. 5 in b-o5 OARS ES Feds cece ccnecseccceceseeescecesoesvesos 1300.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OXX6 motors ............ cece eee c cece cece eeeeees 1100.00 
ee ee, i I I go 6 0 b6:0d.0.6b.0.080s 660046 06b66SOCCOROCEN CECE O dC C OOO EROS 1000.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OX5 motors ........... cece cece cence cee cnccences 900.00 
a a a ls 5d bk ied dmib ede 9.06 O66: 01b 8 0 6)k6. 0d ob bd Onis. a. abe bb 6 We ae eaees 750.00 


These airplanes come complete with tools and instruments and the front seat is built so as to accommodate two passengers. 
These airplanes have been reconstructed and new longerons, new controls, new wires, new struts, new fittings, new instruments were 


installed where needed. 


LEARN 


NO BOND REQUIRED FOR 
SOLO FLIGHTS AND NO 
CHARGE FOR BREAKAGE 


100” 


7 Tar 


ROOM AND BOARD 
NEAR FIELD AT $10.00 
PER. WEEK 


Special offer for June, July and August 


We will guarantee to teach a student to fly and successfully operate an airplane by himself, regardless of the number of 
flying hours required, and further, to furnish an airplane, free of charge, for the period of one hour for practice flights. 
The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United States. All 


of the instructors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and the equipment is the best that money can buy. 
approximately six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily accessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. 


The flying field is 
It is the 


largest and best privately owned field in the country and the International Air Races of 1923 were held there. 
Our course includes thorough flying training as well as complete instruction in the over-haul, care and maintenance of both 


the airplane and motor. 


The time within which one can learn to fly, varies with the individual; eight to ten hours of dual instruc- 


tion, stretched over a period of ten days to two weeks should complete the most stubborn case, and from then on, the refinements 


of the art can be gained only from experience. Commercial aviation is a rapidly growing industry. Don’t delay! 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ROBERTSON 


Enroll now! 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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WRIGHT WHIRLWIND, J-4, 
200 H.P. engine in VOUGHT UO.-1 
plane, used by Cuban Air Service, 
Columbia, Cuba. These land planes 
frequentiy are flown from Cuba to 
the Isle of Pines, crossing 40 miles 

pen water, which demonstrates 


oF oj 
a pilots faith in the power plant. 


RIGHT Whirlwind J-4, 200 H.P. Air- 

Cooled Engines have been selected by 
the Navies or Air Services of five countries 
in North and South America in addition to 
the U. S. Navy. 

One of the recent important purchases— 
if indeed not the most important in com- 
mercial aeronautics—is the sixteen 
Wright Whirlwinds bought by the 
Huff-Daland Company for Huff- 
Daland Dusters, Inc., of Macon, 
Georgia, who have taken large 
acreage contracts for orchard and 
boll-weevil dusting. 
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THE EXCELLENT SERVICE 
WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES ARE GIVING THE U.S. NAVY 
HAS MADE THEM KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The reasons for the choice of Wright 
Whirlwinds by foreign governments and 
commercial flying enterprises are because of 
the unusual dependability, high perform- 
ance, ease of inspection, adjustment and 
minor repairs and the low cost per flying 
hour. Wright Whirlwind Engines are avail- 

able for immediate delivery and ready 
for service under severest conditions. 
Send for Bulletin No. 8-A for gen- 
eral information and _ technical 
specifications and consult us for 
cooperation in working out the 
details of aeronautical projects. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 


WRIGHT WHIRLWIND 
J-4 AIR-COOLED ENGINE 
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A Significant Change 


HEN the announcement was made of the requirement 
W of a $5,000 bond to be deposited with the Air Service 
before a civilian pilot could land on Air Service fields, 
AviaTIon protested that this rule would act as a hindrance to 
the development of commercial flying. 

It is a pleasure to note that this objectionable paragraph 
has been rescinded. On June 26, the War Department an- 
nounced that it would be no longer required that “All persons 
before obtaining permission to use airdrome facilities as con- 
templated in Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 above must furnish a 
bond for $5,000 to protect the Government against damage 
to property.” This revocation is a recognition of the fact 
that Air Service fields may be regarded in the same way as 
are military roads. They are built and maintained by the 
government primarily for military purposes in time of war 
but in time of peace should be at the service of the public. 





Another Epoch Starts 


HATEVER may be the future of commercial aviation 
W the date July 1, 1925, when the New York-Chicago 
night Air Mail started will mark the beginning of the first 
real test in this country of the utility of commercial air trans- 
port. Hitherto, the routes have been between cities where 
the volume of traffic that would patronize air mail has not 
been sufficient to make them self supporting or the schedules 
have given little advantage over the railroad. Now, for the 
first time, two great cities have been so linked together by 
air that the service will afford a great saving of time over 
railroad transportation. 

While we have never considered that the success of the 
Air Mail was dependent solely on its earning capacity, it 
will be of the greatest interest to watch the gains that are 
made in this direction. It was disconcerting to read that 
Colonel Henderson hinted, in Chicago, on the night of the 
opening of the new service, that there might be a withdrawal 
of certain portions of the western Air Mail service because 
of lack of support. Even though the patronage has been dis- 
appointing, the availability of this fast service between coasts 
in emergencies has been worth all that it has cost the govern- 
ment. More than that, any thought of its discontinuance 
should be met with every dissuading argument that can be 
made. 

The Air Mail traffic problem is one that is not easy of 
solution. Creating a demand for anything requires two very 
different stimulants, publicity and advertising. Publicity 
only brings results from those who want to buy. Advertising 
creates markets, and sells to those who would not buy without 
a direct appeal to their individual advantage. The Air Mail 
encounters difficulties when traffic stimulation is needed. It 





ean and has received great publicity, but its advertising is 
limited to cards in post offices and on maii trucks. There is 
no appropriation available for advertising. It is here that 
the weakness of any government ownership and operation is 
found. If the Air Mail were privately owned all the in- 
genuity of advertising skill would be utilized to attract traffic. 
Perhaps after all, the Air Mail will in the future be regarded 
as demonstrating only the feasibility of air transport. 
Private management may make it financially profitable. 

Our congratulations are extended to those who planned the 
new night flying route, to those who have laid out the routes, 
to the pilots and, of course, to the rock on which the whole 
service rests, the ground personnel. 





Getting Under Way 


LMOST every week for the past few years there have 

been announcements of commercial airlines which were 
about to start operations. Many observers had become so 
cynica! that even the imposing list of directors of the National 
Air Transport Corp. left them without any conviction that a 
real commercial airline was to be started. The actual placing 
of an order for ten airplanes and thirty-five engines is a 
momentous event. It is the first quantity order for air trans- 
port machines to be placed in this country. To many the 
buying of only ten machines will seem a very small beginning 
but it must be realized that a modern plane is capable of 
doing an immense amount of flying if used intensively and 
properly handled. Some of the English planes have flown 
over 2,000 hr. so that if one trip a day each way were made 
between New York and Chicago for 300 days during the year 
less than three planes would be actually worn out during the 
course of the year. 

The N.A.T. was fortunate in that the Air Mail competition 
had brought out a large number of planes suited for the work 
in hand and ultimately the N.A.T. will profit by all the ideas 
incorporated in the new ships which are being tried out by 
the Air Mail. It is to be hoped that the directors of the 
N.A.T. will also have sufficient vision and courage to branch 
out somewhat from the very conservative line of development 
followed by the Air Mail. It is claimed for example that a 
modern engine with its lighter weight and greater reliability 
will in the long run be more economical than a Liberty engine 
whose original cost is much lower. There is also the question 
of multi-engined machines which are becoming so prominent 
on the European air lines. 

All these things are interesting propositions for the fu- 
ture, if the N.A.T. is financially successful in its venture. 
In the meantime the company has actually placed a sub- 
stantial order and should receive the congratulations of the 
rest of the aeronautical community. 








Direct Solution of Airplane Spar Design * 


By IVAN H. DRIGGS 


Until this time, to the writer’s knowledge, there has been 
no attempt made to develop any procedure whereby an air- 
plane wing spar may be designed directly, without recourse 
to trial and error. 

The so called precise method recently adopted by the Air 
Service and the Navy Department, although somewhat more 
laborious as used at present, may be so simplified by a few 
very reasonable assumptions as to make it possible to solve di- 
rectly for the location of the struts in a biplane truss. After 
the beam running load and compression load has been de- 
termined in the usual manner a very simple calculation gives 
the necessary moment of inertia. With the center height 
given from the ordinates of the airfoil used, and the moment 
of inertia calculated, the remaining dimensions of the beam 
follow easily. 

Such a simplified calculation has many advantages: The 
time saving permits a much fuller investigation of weights 
with different trusses and airfoils on perliminary design than 
ean be done under the older method, and consequently leads 
to more efficient structures; final design calculation is prac- 
tically eliminated; a better understanding of the phenomena 
of flexure as it relates to the design of airplane wing beams 
is given to the average non-technical reader. 

The following asumptions are made in order that a solu- 
tion may be reached as outlined above: 

1. The moment of inertia and the depth of the wing beam 
are both constant throughout its length. 

2. The numerical values of the maximum bending moments 
on the beam are all equal. 

3. The end load produced by the wing truss equals the Euler 
erippling load for the beam, between points of support, as a 
pin ended column. 

Consider first the upper front (or rear) spar of a single 
bay biplane fixed or continuous at its inner ends. (Fig. 1.) 
From assumption 2. M: = —Mmax = M:; 


By symmetry Mmex = Meenter 
And X= L/2 
Then D: = M: — wjf = D: from 1. 
Where w = Running beam load in Ib./in. 
EI 
and j = ~/—— 
P 
P = End load - 


I = Moment of Inertia of Spar. 
and E = Modulus of Elasticity of the material used. 
Then from the formulae of the Precise Method 





D; 
Mma = ( a wj) = —M: = —M, 2 
cos x/j 
M — wf 
Therefore —————— + wj’ = —M 
eos L/2j 


M — wj + cos L/2j wj + M cos L/2j = 0 
M (1 + cos L/2j) = w7 (1 — cos L/2)) 
(1 — eos L/2j) 


(1 + cos L/2j) 
Since from asumption 3. 





M = wf 


L/j=* 
(1 — 0) 
Then M = wf 
1 + 0) 
Therefore M = wf 3 


But since M: = .3333 w L’e when the ordinates of the tip 
loading curve are assumed to vary as a semi-ellipse 
wy = .3333wL’. 


and L?/x = .3333L’- 
1 
Then y = ——— = .56132 4 
57735 « 
That is = .5513L 


This formula fixes the location of the outer strut for any 
truss designed under the above assumptions and enables the 
designer to proceed at once with the determination of the 
truss loads and spar sizes. 

Referring to assumption 3 above, 





L/j =f 
EI 
therefore L = re \/—— 
P 
L’P 
Then I= ———_— 
x E 
L?P 
I=: 3033 5 
E 
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This equation gives the necessary moment of inertia to keep 
the maximum bending moments all equal with the location of 
outer strut point given by formula (4). After the end load 
(P) has been found by the usual method it is a very simple 
matter to determine the spar dimensions as shown by the fol- 
lowing example. 


Example 
Refer to Fig. 1 S = 200 in. 
w = 10 lb./in. 
P = 8000 lb. 


D = 45 in. = Depth of spar. 
Then from (4) Le = 68.0625 in. 
L = 131.9375 in. 
1013 X 131.9375° K 8000 
Then from (5) I = 





1,600,000 
= 8.8184 in.‘ 
But M = .3333 w L : 
Then M = .3333 XK 10 * 68.9625° 
== 15429 lb.—in. 


To establish a low limit of spar width first assume that the 
beam is a solid unrouted plank. 
Spar Unrouted 














12I 12 X 8.8184 
Spar width = B = = ———___—_ >= 1.1613 in. 
D’ 4.5° 
Spar area = A = 5.2256 in.’ 
8.8184 
Sect. Mod. = Z = = 3.9193 in.’ 
2.25 
8000 
P/A=fe = = 1531 Ib./in? 
5.2256 
15429 
M/Z =f = = 3940 lb./in.’ 
3.9193 


fe = 5471 Ib./in? 
Modulus of Rupture of solid spar = 10,300 Ib./in. 
3940 
All. fe = —— (4800) + 5500 = 8957 Ib./in” 
5471 
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5478 
f:/all. fe —= —— = .6108 
8957 
200 X 5.2256 X 30 
Weight of spar = = 18.2 lb. 
1728 
Width of Spar = B = 1.5 in. 
; 15 X 45° 
Moment of Inertia of solid = == 11.301 in.’ 
12 


To be removed by routing 11.391 — 8.818 = 2.573 in.* 


Let d = 3 b (since D = 3B) 
Then 27/12 b* = 2.573 in. 

b = 1.0335 in. 

d = 3.1005 in. 

x = .4665 in. 

z = .69975 in. 
And Z = 3.9193 in.’ 

A = 3.546 in, 

fe» = 3940 Ib./in.” 

fe = 2256 Ib./in.? 


Modulus of Rupture 7050 Ib./in.’ 
fe = 6196 lb./in.” 


3940 
All. fe = —— (7050 — 5500) + 5500 
6196 
= 6490 Ib./in.’ 
f+/all. fe = .954 


If there are six places where the spar is left unrouted for 
fitting attachment for an average length of 5 in. the spar 
weight becomes: 





200 X 3.546 X 30 30 <5 X 6 X 3.204 
Wt = 
1728 1728 
= 14 lb. 
Let B = 2 in. 
2X 45° 
Teoure == ———————— = 15.1875 in.‘ 
12 
15.1875 — 8.8184 = 6.370 in.‘ 
Let d = 2.256 (since D = 2.25 B) 
Then 6.370 = .9492 b* 
b = 1.6095 in. 
d = 3.6214 in. 
xz = .3905 in. 
z = .4398 in. 
Z = 3.9193 in.’ 
A = 3.1712 in.’ 
fo = 3940 Ib./in.’ 
fe == 2523 Ib./in.’ 
fe = 6463 lb./in.’ 
Modulus of Rupture = 6540 Ib./in.’ 
3940 ‘ 
All. fs = —— (6540 — 5500) + 5590 =-= 6135 Ib./in.’ 
6463 


fe/ all. fe = 1.052 
Wt. = 14.02 Ib. with the same amount of blocking as in the 
case of the 1.5 in. spar. 


Final Design 


This spar is not quite strong enough since the ratio of fe/ 
all. ft is greater than unity. Plotting this ratio against beam 
width in Fig. 3 shows that a spar of 1.65 width will be just 
strong enough. The weight of this spar will be 13.8 lb. as 
shown by the curve of weight on Fig. 3. 

This calculation shows that there is little to be gained by 
increasing the width beyond 1.5 in. although the spar is 
somewhat too strong. The saving in material would war- 
rant the use of the narrower beam. 

The preceding investigation has considered but one special 
ease in the design of airplane wing spars, namely the de- 
sign of the upper beam of a single bay biplane fixed at its 
inner end. Naturally the same data may be applied to the 
lower beams under reversed flight es well as to the spars of 
a braced monoplane. The proportions for a multiple bay 


truss follow directly from the single bay and are given be- 
If however a centrally located pin joint is used for the 


low. 
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inner end attachment the above equations will no longer hold. 
If a pin connection is desired, however, the pin may be so 
located that the end load, P, will produce a moment in the 
spar exactly equal to that at the strut point. The connection 
should be located above the center line for upper wings and 
below for the lower. 


SPAR WeichT -LBs 





5 r-) 
Spare WioTn- tn. 


Fig. 3. 


When the pin is not eccentric and the moment at the inner 
end is zero a solution may be reached the same as for the fixed 
end beam but the value of “y” is quite large (about .75) and 
the cantilever length becomes very long. This increases the 
bending stress and consequently the spar weight and also 
increases the liability of wing tip flutter. The solution of the 
case of the central pinned beam is not given here because its 
use would not be recommended. It is not the best arrange- 
ment that; may be obtained. 


Biplane Fixed at Inner End—2 or More Bays 


By assumption 2 the maximum Bending Moments are all 
equal. The outer bay and the cantilever are the same as a 
single bay truss, the previous problem. 

Therefore Le = .5513 In ee 


But L/j = x for all bays. 
rr rr ee oe ne ok oe ee Se Oe a O88 
EI 
Therefore L: = 7 ~/—— (7) 
P; 
EI 


(8) 


2 
If the bays 1 and 2 be proportioned approximately and 
the values of P: and P: determined, formula 9 below gives the 
value of 7, the moment of inertia, then equations 6, 7 and 8 
may be solved for the correct bay lengths. 
EI EI 
S == 15513 <2 /— + tr V— 





(9) 


If the dimensions so found do not agree with the estimated 
strut locations quite closely it may be necessary to repeat the 


- ealeulation until a satisfactory agreement is obtained. It 


will be found that a slight change in bay dimensions will have 
practically no effect upon the values of the various end loads, 
so that ordinarily but one trial will suffice. 

The solution for a multiple bay truss is not so useful as 
that for the single bay for the reason that the compressive 
loads are not equal in bays 1 and 2 although the bending mo- 
ments are equal. This means that the total stress will be 
greater in bay 2 than in bay 1 and consequently the spar 
designed closely for the outer bay and cantilever will be too 
weak for the inner bay and vice versa. This arrangement 
will not be absolutely efficient. In some cases this difficulty 
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may be of little importance since as was shown in the ex- 
ample but little weight is saved by using the theoretically 
ideal beam as against one stressed up but 95 per cent of 
the allowable. The narrower but heavier section demanded 
by the inner bay may need so much less blocking at points 
of attachment of fittings that the total spar weight will be 
no greater than the ideal beam. 

No account has been taken of another condition imposed 
upon the designer by the Air Service; namely the arbitrary 
increase of all bending, shear, and compressive loads acting 
upon the cantilever portion and inward to the outer point of 
inflection of the outer bay. These loads are all increased by 

l | 
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Fi, 
30 per cent. Normally the section of the spar left solid at 
the strut will have sufficient added strength to take care of 
this increase. 

Airplane wing spars designed by the use of the foregoing 
formulae may or may not be the lightest possible, no attempt 
has been made to prove that point. The variation of biock- 
ing at strut points with different fitting design makes a 
theoretical investigation along these lines rather needless. It 
is the belief of the writer that beams designed by this method 
will be as light as those designed any other way. At least 
these equations have the advantage of simplicity and rapidity. 

There are numerous other applications of this method of 
manipulating the precise formulae that should prove both 
useful and instructive. The writer hopes to have the oppor- 
tunity of later presenting further papers along these lines 
relative to the choice of airfoils and also to the determination 
of the greatest span that can be used with any wing section 
and load. 


*Lecture given before Oficers’ School, Engineering Division, McCook Field. 








' The Miller Field Meet Results 


Editor, AVIATION: 

I do not know who covered the recent Air Meet of the 
New York National Guard at New Dorp for your magazine 
but whoever it was sure got their wires twisted in summing 
up the seaplane race. 

I was tagging about 7 mi. behind Markham’s winning VE7 
with an Aeromarine 40 Boat equipped with 220 hp. Aero- 
marine engine. According to Hoyle, I should have been 
awarded second place and the broken handled teapot, for 
pushing all those wires through the air at such screaming 
speed (wires only). Instead this place was awarded to the 
Stelling amphibian with Pond “up.” (Not very far) The 
Stelling must have been somewhat of a myth for I have been 
unable to find anyone who saw it in the race. Perhaps I 
had a narrow escape from colliding with it, but with the 
superior visibility (?) of the Stelling, Pond must have been 
enabled to avoid my snaky course. 

Perhaps sometime during the 15 min. between the time the 
VE7 came in and before I showed up the Stelling accidently 
crossed the finish line as a close second; but when the eyes 
of the judges become so dimmed as to confuse a 40 boat with 
a Stelling I would like to be present with a load of 1 cent 
postage stamps. Perhaps I could effect a trade for dollar 
bills. Same color sure enough but Oh my! The size. 
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All in all it was a thrilling race and I still marvel at Caper- 
ton’s skill and speed in changing spark plugs so fast that, 
in spite of being dipped in the drink, the C6 starts from the 
heat of an overheated plug and refuses to be bridled until the 
N9 was far to the rear. A large crowd saw the VE7 come 
in. Some of them saw the 40 boat. A few spectators were 
still on the beach when the Seagull came in and the bathers 
were wondering what race the N9 was in. 

We all had a good time anyway I guess and since I am not 
addicted to the use of the weed, Pond shouldn’t have any 
future trouble with bent or broken cigarettes. 

It really doesn’t matter at all but since we already have a 
report why not have it right in at least one periodical. All 
papers, ete. contained a similar report to your AVIATION re- 
port. If you see fit you might even make a correction in an 
unobseure lower left hand corner of a rear page of a subse- 
quent edition of AVIATION. 

Basit L. Rowe 





The Effects of Shielding the Tips of Airfoils 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 201 


Tests have recently been made at the Langley Memorial 
Aeronautical Laboratory to ascertain whether the aerodynamic 
characteristics of an airfoil might be substantially improved 
by imposing certain limitations upon the airflow about its 
tips. 

All of the modified forms were slightly inferior to the plain 
airfoil at small lift coefficients however, by mounting thin 
plates, in planes perpendicular to the span, at the wing tips, 
the characteristics were improved throughout the range above 
three-tenths of the maximum lift coefficient. With this form 
of limitation the detrimental effect was slight; at the higher 
lift coefficients there resulted a considerable reduction of in- 
duced drag and, consequently, of power required for sus- 
tentation. The slope of the eurve of lift versus angle of 
attack was increased. 

Report No. 201, by Elliott G. Reid, may be obtained upon 
request from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
ties, Washington, D. C. 





Interconnected Aileron and Elevator 





The above sketch illustrates a patent taken out by Dennis 
F. Cashman, of Dayton, Ohio, the purpose of which is to 
interconnect the elevator and ailerons of an airplane. When 
the control stick is pulled back the elevator is raised as in 
normal practice and at the same time both ailerons are 
lowered. This produces the same effect as the Fairey or de 
Haviland flaps, that is, it increases the angle of incidence 
of the wings, causing the machine to rise and also, due to the 
greater resistance, causing it to slow down somewhat. The 
center of pressure also moves slightly forward tending to ac- 
celerate the upward pitch of the machine. The ailerons act 
in the normal manner and the device is to be recommended 
for its simplicity. The exact aerodynamic results of such an 
arrangement are hard to foresee. Flaps have considerable 
advantages but connecting them with the elevators might have 
certain disadvantages which would counteract the advantages. 
The device, however, would be very simple to try out and even 
if unsuccessful the results would be interesting. 











The second edition of 


“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 
Below will ke found new biographies that will appear in the forthcoming volume. 


“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 


will be published Sept. 1, 


1925. 


An invitation is 


extended to all pilots actively engaged in aviation military, naval or commercial to send their biographical 


sketches for insertion in the next issue. 
all the leading persons in American aeronautics. 


The 


are being taken in advance as the edition ‘is limited. 


Charles Albert Van Dusen 
VAN DUSEN, CHARLES ALBERT, Air 


-raft Manufacturing; born, Thorpe, Wis., Oct. 
17, 1888; son of Charles Albert Van Dusen 
and Mary Frances (Malone) Van Dusen; mar- 


ried, Wanda V. Eldred, Jan. 1, 1914 
Educated: Grade school, Ottawa, Can. 
Professional: E. B. Eddy Co., 1902 to 1909; 
Sterling Engine Co., 1909-1910; E. R. Thomas 
fotor Car Co., 1910; E. B. Eddy Co., 1910- 
1911; Little River Redwood Co., 1911-1912; 
vuthern Pacific Railroad, 1912-1913; Hydraulic 
»., 1914 to present date; The Glenn L. Martin 


vo., Los Angeles, Calif., aircraft Construction, 
114-1915; Tool room foreman, 1915-1916; 
aster mechanic, 1916-1917; The Glenn L. Mar- 


n Co., Cleveland, O., Tool engineer and pro- 
iuction mgr., 1917 to 1923; Factory Mgr., 
1923 to present date. 
Present Occupation: Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Igr., The Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address: 16800 St. Clair Ave.; home, 17905 


Ingleside Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cyril C. Caldwell 


CALDWELL, (Cy.) Cyril C., Test Pilot; born, 
Bridgetown, Nova Scotia, Jan. 13, 1892; son of 
Wesley Caldwell and Annie Florence (Cassidy ) 
Caldwell; married, Myrle Mable Rumble, Dec. 
25, 1920. 

Educated: 
School. 

Professional: Bank of Nova Scotia, 
1914; Theatrical Manager, 1914-1915; 
tion flying, 1915-1916. 

Aeronautical Activities: Exhibition flying, New 
England States 1915-1916; joined R.F.C., Nov. 
1916; graduated May 1917; attached Northern 
Home Defense Area, England, on Zeppelin Patrols 
until Sept. 1917; joined 102 Sqad., France, Night 
Bombing until. July 1918; returned to England 
and posted to Training Division, Cranwell, 
England; instructed in night flying until 
Armistice; posted to 49 Communication Sad., 
Bavai, France and Cologne; demobilized, Sept. 
1919; joined Canadian A.F. as Reserve ‘Officer, 
1920; Air Board, Canada 1920 to 1922; Test 
Pilot for Glenn L. Martin Company, since June 
1923. 

Flying Rating: R.F.C. Cert. No. 4756, May 
30, 1917; Canadian Air Bd., Commercial Air 
Pilot Navigator’s License No. 172, Feb. 24, 
1922; F. . I. Cert. 6161, Sept. 16, 1924. 

War Service: Nov. 1916 to Sept. 1919 with 
R.F.C. later R.A.F. 

Member: N.A.A. 

Present Occupation: 
Martin Company. 

Address: 16800 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, 
oases home, 14300 Lake Shore Blvd., Cleveland, 
mo. 


Graded schocls and Newton High 


1908 to 
Exhibi- 


Test Pilot, Glenn L. 


William Ellwood Doherty 


DOHERTY, WILLIAM ELLWOOD, Commer- 
cial Aviation; born, Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1888; 
son of William D. Doherty and Octavia (Field) 
Doherty; married, Glayds Chemplia, Feb. 24, 
1916. 

Educated: Ridley College, St. Catherines, Ont., 
University of Toronto; Science Course. ’10. 


Professional: Thomas Motor Car Co., 1906 
and 1910; Sales Mgr. Burgess Aeroplane Co. 
1916-1917; Sales Mgr. Myles Salt Co., New 
Orleans, 1920 to 1925. 


Aeronautical Activities: 
ing School, May 1911; exhibition pilot, McCurdy- 
Willard Aeroplane Co., 1911; instructor and test 
pilot Curtiss Aeroplane Co., 1912 to 1914; or- 
ganizing Italian Naval Aviation School, Taranto, 


Entered Curtiss Fly- 


Italy; instructor and patrol flying 1914 to 1916; 
testing for Curtiss Co., Spain, 1916; test pilot, 
Burgess Aeroplane Co., 1916-1917. 


Flying Ratitig: Hydroplane License No. 7; 
Naval Aviators Designation No. 427; Italian 
Superior Hydro, 1915. 

War Service: Lt., U.S.N.R.F., 1917. 

Honors: Cavaliero, Order of the Crown of 
the King of Italy. 

Member: Aero Club of New England; the 


Saturn Club (Buffalo). 
Present Occupation: 
Address: 

£t., Hammondsport, N. 


Sales Mer. Afrships, Inc. 
Hammondsport, N. Y.; home, Lake 
, A 





Elmer Haslett 


HASLETT, ELMER, Investments; born, Car- 
tersville, o., Feb. 24, 1894; son of John 
Franklin Haslett and Josie Bailey (Jones) 


Laslett; married, Priscilla Miles, March 6, 1923. 
Educated: New Mexico Military Institute, 
1914; U. of So. Calif, LLB., 1917; George- 
town U., LLM., 1920. 
Professional: V. P., R. P. Sherman Corp.; 
V. P., Mexican Finance and Investment Co.; 
Vv. P., American Chemical Co.; V. P. Radium 


Ore Co.,; Director, Wells Fargo & Co. of 
Mexico. ‘ 

Aeronautical Activities: 1917, Commissioned, 
Ist Lieut., Air Service; Aerial Observer; opera- 
tions officer, 12th Aero Squadron, A. e © 
Operations officer, Ist Army Corps, Chateau 
Thierry, St. Mihiel and Argonne; 1919-20, 
Aide to Brig. Gen. Wm. Mitchell. 

Flying Rating : J. A. 

War Service: as above; Awarded D. S. C.; 
Croix de Guerre; two special citations by Gen. 
Pershing, ‘‘For conspicuous bravery and merit- 
orious service.”’; Lieut., 1917; Captain, 1918; 
Major, 1919; Resigned, Sept. 30, 1920. 

Books Written: Luck on the Wing, (E. P. 


Dutton Co.) 
Member: University Club, 
Country Club, Mexico City. 
Present Occupation: V. 
and Investment Co. 


(Wash., D. C.); 


P., Mexican Finance 


Address: 260 California: St. San Francisco, 
Calif.; home, 2130 Leavenworth St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


William N. Hensley, Jr. 


HENSLEY, WILLIAM N., Jr., Major, Air 
Service; born, Columbus, Nebraska, Oct. 18, 
1881; son of William N. Hensley and Margaret 
Anna (McAllister) Hensley; married, Matie 
Merle Manard, July 10, 1908. 

Educated: Grammar ‘and High Schools 
Columbus, Neb.; U. S. M. A., West Point, 

Professional: Mounted Service School, 
C. O., Ross Field, Arcadia, Cal., Feb. 
1918; C O., Langley Field, 1920-1921; 
of the Line, 1922; General Staff School, 
1923 to 1925 C.O., Mitchel Field. 

Aeronautical Activities: American Observer 
British Airship, R34, Trans-Atlantic flight 1919; 
First American to make non-stop flight from 


of 
"05. 
1912; 
to Nov. 
School 
1923; 


U. S. to Europe. 

Flying Rating: Spherical Balloon Pilot, 1918, 
No. 321:; Balloon Observer, 1918; A. P., 1919, 
No. 4148; Dirigible Balloon Pilot, 1919, No. 
107 


War Service: Maj. Sig. Corps, Ang. 5, to 
Feb. 25, 1918: Lieut. Col. Sig. Corps Feb. 26 to 


Aug. 19, 1918; Col. Sig. Corps, Aug. 18, to 
June 30, 1920. 

Member: Fon. member Cherry Valley Club; 
Meadow Brook Club; 32nd Degree Mason, 
Shriners. . : 

Present Occupation: Major, Air Service. 

Address: War College, Washington. 

Lorillard Spencer 

SPENCER, LORILLARD, Manufacturer; 


born, New York, July: 4, 1883; son of Lorillard 
Spencer and Caroline S. (Berryman) Spencer ; 
married Katherine E. Force, Dec 6, ee 


Educated: St. Paul’s School, Concord, me 
Columbia University. 

Professional: Formed Pedersen Mfg. Co., 
(Automobile parts, etc.), 1906; Organized sev- 
eral other companies; Pres. Austral Windsor 
Co.; Somma Shops, Inc. 63rd St. Corp.; Di- 
rector, Advocate Realty Corp. 

Aeronautical Activities: Official at Belmont 
Park Air Meet, 1910; Director, Witteman Air- 
craft Co.; Pres., Atlantic Aircraft Corp. 

War Service: Major 369th Inf. (15th N. Y. 
Inf. N. G.) : 

Honors: Distinguished Service Cross; Legion 
of Honor; Croix de Guerre with Palm; 1 gold, 
1 silver star. 

Member: S. A. E.; Union Club; N. Y. Yacht 
Club; Columbia University Club ; Delta Phi 
Club; Piping Rock Nat. Republican Club. 

Present Occupation: Pres. Atlantic Aircraft 
Corp. 

Address: 383 Madison Ave.; home, 36 East 


82nd St., New York City. 
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book will contain the biographies 
The price of the book will be two dollars. 


of practically 
Orders 


Odis A. Porter 


PORTER, ODIS A., Electrical Engineer; born, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 2, 1872; son of Wil- 
liam Porter and Mary J. (Kreag) Porter. 

Educated: Grade and High Schools. 

Professional: Morman and Perry Light Co., 
1889 to 1893; Indianapolis District Telegraph 
Co., 1894 to 1904; Porter-Vestal Electric Co., 
1905 to 1911; Porter Electric Co., 1912. to 
1925. 

Aeronautical Activities: 
tional Aeronautic Ass'n. 
Federation Aeronautique 
France, Races timed by 
at Detroit, Mich.; 


Official timer for Na- 

of U. S. A., and 
Internationale, Paris 
electric timing machine 
Detroit Aerial Water Derby, 
Oct., 7-8, 1922; National Airplane Races, Sel- 
fridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich., Oct. 12-16, 
1922; McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, Aerial Derby 


and Speed trials, March 29 to April 17, 1922; 
International Air Races, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 3-6, 1923; Aeronautic Meet, 
Miami, Fla., March 6-7, 1924; Aerial Derby, 
Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 2-4, 
1924; International Air Races, Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., Oct. 2-4, 1924; Aerial Derby, 
Wichita, Kans., Oct. 10-11, 1924; Jacques 
Schneider Cup Race; Baltimore, Md., Oct. 23 
to 25, 1924. 
és _—? Indianapolis Athletic Club; Optimist 
lu 

Present Occupation: President Porter Electric 
Co. 

Address: 215 Hudson St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
home, 1915 Central Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ralph Pulitzer 

PULITZER, RALPH, Newspaper Publisher; 
born, St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1879; son of 
Joseph Pulitzer and Kate ( Davis) Pulitzer; 
married, Frederica V. Webb, Oct. 14, 1905. 
Educated: St. Marks; Harvard, 1900, A. B. 
Professional: Newspaper work; reporter, edi- 
torial writer; business office; publisher of ‘The 
World” (N. Y.) 

Aeronautical Activities: Donor with Joseph 
Pulitzer of Pulitzer Trophy. 

Books Written: “Over the Front in An 
Aeroplane.” 

Member: Harvard; Author’s; Player's; Army 
and Navy. ‘ 

Present Occupation: Pres., Press Publishing 
0. 

Address: 65 Park Row, New York; home, 7 
East 73 St., 


New York. 


William D. Tipton 


TIPTON, WILLIAM D., Mechanical Engineer; 


born, Jarrettsville, Md., Dec.11, 1892; son of 
Alfred S. Tipton and Mina J. (Duncan) Tipton; 
married, Elizabeth M. Barrett, Dec. 28, 1920. 


Educated: Western Maryland College, A. B., 
10: John Hopkins, Univ. B. S., ’20. 

Professional: Gas and Electric Co. 1910; 
Kline Motor Car Co., 1911; Carl Spoerers Sons 
Co., 1913: Bosch Magneto Co., 1915; 1916 to 
1920, student John Hopkins Univ.; Baltimore 
Evening Sun, 1919 to date, conducting aerial 
photographic and aeronautical news service. 

Aeronautical Activities: S. M. A., Ohio State 
Univ., May 1917; overseas, Aug 1917 to S. M. A. 
Oxford Univ., attached Royal Air Force; No. 1 
Training Depot Station, Stamford, England, Nov. 


1917; Scout Training Saqnadron, Wye. Kent; 
Aertal Gunnery School, Turnberry, Scotland, 
Peb. 1918: Commissioned 1st Lieut., Feb. 20, 
1918; Fighting School, Ayr, Scotland, Feb. 1918; 


No. 3 Squadron, R. A .F., France, March, 1918; 


17th U. S. Squad. attached to R A F., June 
1918; Prisoner of War, Aug 26, 1918. Dis- 
charged, Feb. 1919: commissioned Captain 


ASORC; Captain, Air Service, Maryland National 


Guard, Mar. 29, 1921; Major, A. S. M. N. G., 
Oct 1, 1924; C O., 29th Division Air Service, 
M. N. G., Oct. 1, 1924. 

Flying Rating: R. M A., Feb. 20, 1918 

Honors: Distinguished Flying Cross, Great 
Britian. 

Member: Flying Club of Baltimore, Secretary, 


1919 to date. 


Present Occupation: Baltimore Evening Sun 
and commercial aviation. ' 
Address: 711 Keyser Bldg.,~ Baltimore, Md.; 


home, Catonsville, Md. 





New York-Chicago Night Air Mail 


Post Office Department Starts New Service to Save a 
Business Day Between New York and Chicago 


On July 1, the first anniversary of the transcontinental 
service, the Post Office Department inaugurated a night air 
mail service between Chicago and New York. This service 
has heen demanded by the business interests of both cities 
for a long time and would have been incorporated in the 
thorough-going transcontinental service, had the. geographical 
situation been different. The benefits of this new service are 
not limited to Chicago and New York, however. AVIATION 
received a letter from Milwaukee post marked 5.00 p. m. 
July 1 in that city, in the first delivery July 2. 

The departures of the first planes were made the occasion 
of great public gatherings. In Cleveland, the transfer of 
the mail from one plane to arothe: was made the culminatiar 
event of the ceremonies incident to the opening cf the 
Munftcipal Airport. Probably a quarter of a million people 
cttended the start or passage of the first planes over the 
route. At Cleveland, New York and Chicago extra details 
of police were required to keep the public from overwhelming 
the pilots and planes. 


New York 


Pe:ause of an exceptionally heavy mail, caused by a large 
number of souvenir letters trom New Yorkers to relatives, 
business associates and friends in Chicago, two planes were 
dispatched from Hadley Field. The first plane was sent 
ahead of scheduled time and left the field at 8.47 p. m., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. The regular schedule commenced 
with the departure of the second plane at 10.30 p. m. 

The first plane was piloted by D. C. Smith, a veteran of the 
Cheyenne-Chicago night run of the transcontinental air mail 
service. It carried three sacks of mail weighing eighty-seven 
pounds. It was followed two hours later by a second plane 
loaded with thirty-six mail sacks and piloted by J. D. Hill. 
The mail load of the second plane was well over two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Congressman L. H. LaGuardia, flying exporent of air 
power, arrived at Hadley Field from Langley Field, Va., in 
a Martin bomber piloted by Lieut. John M. Davis. As scon 
es mail pilot J. D. Hill had disappeared westward with the 
second load of Chicago mail Mr. LaGuardia elimbed aboard 
the bomer and was soon headed south to Langley Field 
with a three quarter moon furnishing the only illumination 
for the route. 

The twin Liberty Sikorsky passenger plane, piloted by 
Charlie Collyer, formerly of the air mail, flew over from its 
Long Island field with 12 aboard, including Col. Harold E. 
Hartney, head of the General Airways and newspaper cor- 
respondents. 

Frank H. Russell, vice-president, and C. E. Gilmore, chief 
engineer of the Curtiss Company, flew over from Garden 
City in a Curtiss Oriole piloted by Gilmore. The following 
morning they expected to fly to Washington on business of 
the Curtiss company. 


A Contrast 


Then a page blown from the book of ancient American 
aviation fluttered out of the darkness into the glow of the 
590,000,000 candle power flood iight. It was an irrepressible 
Jennie. The pi'ot landed and then taxiied to the far boundary 
. away from the crowd—a reminder to impatient enthusiasts 
that aviation after all has pregressed since the first Jennie 
tcok the air. 

And bearing on aviation progress Chas. H. Colvin, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pioneer Instrument Company, remarked 
that the present epochal date in commercial aviation marked 
also his entry into the field—with the Curtiss Motor Co. of 
Hammondsport. back in 1913. Two streamlined — pioneer 
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landing searchlights are attached to the upper surfaces of 
tke lower wings of each night mail plane. 

W. Wallace Kellett of Philadelphia, American representa- 
tive of Farman planes, Anzani engines and the B. B. T. Corp., 
the latter builders of the B. B. T. flood lights which illuminate 
the main air mail fields between New York and Chicago, ex- 
plained the working of the 500,000,00 ¢. p. Hadley field light. 
At the time, the great light was being used by a swarm cof 
news photographers to get the usual movies and stills wit!:- 
out which no aviation ceremony can successfully take place. 
It is said that a pilot may land directly facing the lens of the 
B.B.T. light. 

Just before he helped load the mail sacks into the second 
pline Postma:ter New said that while the Government was 
determined to continue the night air mail service, he felt that 
it could never be made to pay if operated with mail solely. 

“Tt must be operated with freight and express to become a 
paying proposition,” he said, “and I would like to see private 
companies carrying the mail under contract with the Gov- 
ernment, as the railroads do now.” 

The Postmaster General talked of the vast changes in the 
postal service that have come into effect within a compare- 
tively few years. He recalled the days when the pony express 
rider rode from town to town along the Western frontiers 
carrying the mail in a sack strapped to his saddle, and said 
that it seemed hard to realize that a letter posted in New 
York one afternoon would be delivered in Chicago shortly 
after breakfast the next morning. 

With Mr. New were Congressman Randolph Perkins of 
New Jersey, Roger Williams, Superintendent of the Second 
District of the Railway Postal Service; Postmaster John J. 
Kiely of New York, Mayor Morrison of New Brunswick, 
Postal Inspector Charles H. Clarahan of New York, and P. P. 
Kirkham. Ficld Manager at Hadley Field, in the absence of 
Capt. J. E. Whitback, Superintendent of Air Mail of the 
Ea:tern District. 


Cleveland 


At least 200,000 were lucky enough to get within sight of 
the Cleveland airport, where they could at least see the 
shimmering spread of the great, floodlights and hear the roar 
of the engines. Nobody will ever know, for Traffic Com- 
missioner Edward J. Donahue would not even venture a guess, 
how many tried to get out to the airport and, gave it up as 
a hopeless task. 

It was the most tremendous demonstration of public interest 
within the memory of the oldest Cleveland officials. The great 
throng which stormed the airport was only a small part of 
those taking part. : 

All day long the field was crowded with people going out 
to see the extraordinary exhibition of airecraft—the army 
pursuit planes, the big Douglas planes like those the round- 
the-world fliers used, the Martin bombers made in Cleveland, 
the big gray Stout monoplanes and the air mail’s yellowish 
old De Havilands. But the real feature of the whole day 
was the businesslike arrival and departure of the mail fliers. 

Lieut. J. T. Hutchison of MeCook Field was thousands of 
feet in the air performing illuminating spirals when the 
signal was flashed tc him to come down and clear the way 
for the first plane from Chicago. 

Among the visiting planes at the Cleveland Airport were: 
a Fokker Monoplane from Detroit: Yvon Milre’s Aero- 
marine; Ralph Thomas’s Curtiss; a Martin Bomber from 
Selfridge Field; another Martin Bomber, equipped for night 
flying, fiom: MeCook Field; the Bernice II of the Detroit 
Airways; three pursuit planes from Selfmdge Field; Phil 
Goembel’s Waco from Chippewa Lake; General Patrick’s 
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DH; V. C. Babeoek and Guy McLaughlin from Akron in a 
Curtiss; Joseph Esch in a Curtiss from Turkeyfoot Lake; 
a Vought from Dayton, rigged for a fireworks display; a 
Laird from Detroit; another Vought from Dayton, equipped 
tor night flying; Art Smith with a Martin Commercial; a 
Douglas Transport from McCook Field; two DH’s from Me- 
Cook Field; a Curtiss PW8 from MeCook; a Navy monoplane 
trom the Martin Field; another Martin Commercial; another 
Vought from Dayton; a Stout all-metal Air Pullman from 
Detroit; a Martin Commercial from New York with a load 
ot gowns for a local store; Casey Jones in a Curtiss Oriole 
vith William Arthur and the Spalding Construction Com- 
pany’s payroll. 

Chicago’s first plane took the air at 7.48 p. m., Chicago 
tme. It was piloted by Shirley J. Short a veteran of the 
serviee, and at 10.30, eastern standard time, also Chicago 
caylight saving time—less than 3 hr. after it took the air 
re—the ship was reported as landed in Cleveland—and 
ily fourteen minutes was consumed in transferring the mail 
from the original plane to another, for at 10.44, Pilot P. 
ollins left on the second leg to New York. 

Police and special guards had difficulty at Maywood Field 
with the erowd. The thousands who gathered west of May- 
wood surged closely around the ships until almost the moment 
of departure. 

Postmaster Arthur C. Lueder, Paul Henderson, second 
:ssistant postmaster general, and C. F. Egge, General Super- 
intendent of Air Mail, were among the prominent persons in 
the send-off of the two first night planes leaving Chicago for 
the east. The crowd gathered about them as they stood by 
Pilot Short’s ship discussing the flight with him and bidding 
him good luck. 

Almost at the last moment before Pilot Short’s departure 
two large boxes of flowers arrived from the downtown post- 
office to be put aboard the plane. One of these proved to be 
i box from Vice-President Charles G. Dawes to Col. John 
Coolidge, father of the President, who is convalescing after 
an operation. It was addressed to Col. Coolidge at Plymouth, 
Vt. 

The cther box was for Miss Grace George, actress, and ad- 
dressed to her New York residence. It was sent by the radio 
station, WHT, from which the ceremonies, including speeches 
by Vice-President Dawes and Mr. Henderson, were broad- 
east. 

When Pilot George Meyer hopped off at 9.40 Chicago time, 
it was much the same, except that the sun had set, and the 
field was flooded by lights. Many of the crowd remained 
to see the second take-off. 

The transcontinental service, which dramatized the progress 
ot the infant air mail, may soon be discontinued, Colonel 
Henderson hinted in his speech. It doesn’t pay. 

“To link New York and San Franciseo we must cross 
hundreds of miles of desert and mountains,” said Colonel 
Henderson. “We touch towns of little importance. And 
when it is all done little has been accomplished. New York 
and San Francisco have not much in common. In New 
Jersey, for example, they’ve never heard of San Francisco; 
in California they don’t know where Newark is.” 


The Route 


The sehedule on the transcontinental route was based 
on a combination of geographical and weather conditions, 
comprising prevalent fogs at both ends of the route, the two 
coastal mountain ranges, and the flat level ecuntry in between, 
ideal for night flying. Groping the way, with no precedents 
tor guidance, it was inconceivable that the mountainous sec- 
tions eculd be chosen as the scenes for first experiments in 
night fying. Of necessity, therefore, the amount of available 
mail traffie beeame a matter of secondary consideration. Yet, 
while actual problems of operating night and day between 
New York and San Francisco were still unsolved, Colonel 
Henderson began preparations for the New York-Chicago 
overnight air route. 

The pilot departs secure in the knowledge that what appears 
to be a wall of darkness before him has been rendered com- 
paratively safe by a series of 150 beacons scattered along 
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the 754 mi. to Chicago. The field he has just left remains 
brilliantly illuminated. The hangars, towers, wind cone, et 
cetera, all are flood lighted. Atop the largest hangar, some 
50 it.-frora the ground, is a huge 5,000,v00 candle power 
cleetrie beacon set about one degree above the horizon and 
making a complete cireuit six times a minute. Some 12 to 18 
mi. westward a sister beacon of similar magnitude sends in- 
termittent flashes to the pilot and conveys to him the satis- 
fying information that an emergency landing field, outlined 
with boundary lights, is awaiting him in the event of trouble. 





International Newsreel Photo 


Unloading the first night air mail to be received in New York from 
Chicago. Pilot Paul (Dog) Collins at the right 


For 80 mi. he roars his way almost due westward before 
he encounters the Blue Ridge Mountains at New Tripoli. 
For the next 30 mi. ke is in the midst of what has been de- 
clared to be the most dangerous flying country in the world. 
The mountains, though not more than 2,600 ft. high, are 
almost without exception heavily timbered. Their confor- 
mation is such that even where there is no timber the open 
spaces so frequently found in the Rockies and not entirely 
absent in the Sierras, are practically non-existent. In this 
30 mi. stretch from New Tripoli to Ringtown, the air mail 
service has laid out five emergency landing fields, each of 
which has a five-million candle-power beacon, with routing 
beacons between to guide the flier on his course. 

The following is the sequence from East to West of the 
Emergency Landing Fields and In-Between Lights of the air 
mail airway, New York to Cleveland. Emergency Fields are 
shown in CAPITAL LETTERS. 


Field or Light 


HADLEY FIELD, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. (New York Terminal) 
Somerville Light, Somerville, N. J. 
WHITEHOUSE, N. J. 
Cushetunk Mountain Light, Annandale, N. J. 
Musconetoong Mountain Light, West Portal, N. J. 
STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 
Farmersville Light, Easton, Pa. 
NORTHAMPTON, Pa. 
Schnecksyille Light, Catasauqua, Pa. 
JORDAN, Pa. 
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11. Blue Ridge Light, New Tripoli, Pa. 
12. ANDREAS, Pa. 

13. Mauch Chunk Ridge Light, Tunaqua, Pa. 
14. HOMETOWN, Pa. 

15. PARK PLACE, Pa. 

16. RINGTOWN, Pa. 

17. RING MOUNTAIN FIELD, Ringtown, Pa. 
1%. NUMIDIA, Pa. (Semi-Terminal) 

19. Catawissa Light, Catawissa, Pa. 

20. ELYSBURG, Pa. 

21. Snydertown Light, Snydertown, Pa. 
22. SUNBURY, Pa. 

23. New Berlin Light, Mifflinburg, Pa. 

24. HARTLETON, Pa. 

25. Laureltown Light, Millmont, Pa. 

26. WOODWARD, Pa. 

27. Millheim Light, Center Hall, Pa. 

28. BELLEFONTE, Pa. (Operating Field) 
29. Alleghany Mountain Light, Wingate, Pa. 
30. SNOWSHOE, Pa. 

31, Moshannon Mountain Light, Winburne, Pa. 
32. KYLERTOWN, Pa. 

33. Bigler Light, Bigler, Pa. 

34. CLEARFIELD, Pa. 

35. GREENWOOD CLUB FIELD. 

36. ROCKTON, Pa. 

37 t Location not selected. Rockton, Pa. 
38. DUBOIS, Pa. 

39. Reynoldsville Light, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
40. BROOKVILLE, Pa. 

41. Corsion Light, Brookville, Pa. 

42. CLARION, Pa. (Semi-Terminal) 

43. Shippensville Light, Shippensville, Pa. 
44 LAMARTINE, Pa. 

45. Pitisville Light, Rockland, Pa. 

46. KENNERDELL, Pa. 

47. WESLEY, Pa. 

48. MERCER, Pa. 

49. Clarksville Light, Franklin, Pa. 

50. HARTFORD, Ohio. 

51. Cordand Light, Cortland, Ohio 

52 PARKMAN, Ohio. 

53. Auburn Center Light, Solon, Ohio. 
54. SOLON, OHIO. 

55. Garfield Heights Light, Cleveland, Ohio 
56. CLEVELAND, OHIO. (Terminal Field) 


The pilots chosen for the overnight service are among the 
most expert to be found in any aviation service in the world. 
The air mail service employs altogether some 50 pilots, not 
oe of whom but has had years of flying experience and some 
literally hundreds of thousands of miles in the air. They are 
well-paid, have a high sense of responsibility and above all 
are possessed with that spirit of the service which assures 
getting the mail through whenever physically possible. 

The pilots assigned to the New York-Chicago overnight 
service are: 

Flying trom Hadley Field to Cleveland—W. L. Smith, J. D. 
Hill, D. C. Smith, and H. A. Chandler. 

Flying from Cleveland to New York—P. F. Collins, C. H. 
Ames, L. F. Bertaud, and E. F. Ward. 

Flying from Cleveland to Chieago—W. D. Williams, Art 
Smith, R. H. Ellis, and J. F. Milatzo. 

Flying from Chicago to Cleveland—G. I. 
Short, J. O. Webster, and H. J. Brown. 

Between New York and Cleveland, which embraces all the 
mountainous territory on the route, are 32 landing fields which 
serve as havens of refuge. In between, on 30 to 50 ft. towers, 
are routing beacons consisting of four head lights of the type 
used on Ford automobiles, one adjusted to cast a beam of light 
half a degree above the horizon, one at one degree, another 
at a degree and a half, and the fourth at two degrees. The 
cluster, revolving at six times a minute, is surmounted by a 
stationary red light, to indicate to the pilot that the light 
is a routing beacon and not an emergency field light. No 
matter at what altitude the pilot is flying, if visibility is pos- 
sible at all, he will come within range of one of the Ford 
lights as a result of the variation in beam angle. 

Superintendent J. E. Whitbeck of the Eastern Division, 
to whom was entrusted the work of ‘laying out and operating 
the great undertaking, was confronted with many problems 
in the mapping out of a safe route between New York and 
‘Cleveland, over the Alleghenies. Confined to a line not more 
than three miles in width, it was necessary to pick locations 
for emergency landing fields on this narrow strip compara- 
tively free from timber and easy of access. They must be 
well-drained while another rather important feature is their 
availability for leasing. Since considerable of the land is in 
the mountain region has no farming value,but is held only 
for coal and timber rights, the owners are scattered all over 
the country and Mr. Whitbeck, to obtain leases, was forced 
to travel from one end of the country to the other. 


Meyers, S. J. 
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Another important feature entering into the location of the 
lights and fields was the necessity for placing beacons where 
there would be the least possible danger of their being obscured 
either by ground fogs or by low hanging clouds for which the 
region is noted as a result of converging storms from the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Great Lakes. When it was learned 
that these two weather phenomena never occurred simul- 
taneously, a solution for the problem was found in the alter- 
nation of lights between the mountain tops_and the valleys so 
that when the mountain light was obscured by clouds the one 
in the valley would be visible, while the reverse would be true 
when clinging fogs hid the lower light. 




















Photo Kadel and Herbert 
At the left; one of the revolving route beacons. 
At the right; the beacon and illuminated wind cone on the hangar 
at Hadley Field 


For months Mr. Whitbeck kept a check on weather reports 
so that no meteorological condition likely to cause embarass- 
men to fiiers would be overlooked and steps taken to check- 
mate it. At each of the 32 landing fields between New York 
and Cleveland are caretakers trained to make weather obser- 
vations and report to headquarters conditions of the winds, 
clouds, barometer, et cetera. 

The five main fields on the route, that is, Hadley, Bellefonte, 
Cleveland, Bryan, and the Maywood Field at Chicago are 
equipped with radio stations, and all ships of the air mail 
service are dispatched in and out by radio. Formal service 
orders are handled in the same fashion. Each emergency 
field is connected by direct telephone wire with the nearest 
terminal field. Should it become necessary to warn a pilot 
or call him down, he will be signalled by a simple code system 
of flares. One brilliant red magnesium flare means “Bad 
weather ahead; exercise caution.” Two such flares constitute 
an imperative order to the pilot to alight and wait for further 
instructions. 

As they fly westward over the lighted airway pilots carry 
sufficient fuel, oil and water to take them to Bellefonte, where 
they are completely serviced. At Cleveland another plane and 
another pilot continues the westward journey. He in turn 
stops at Bryan, Ohio, for fuel. Eastward the process 1s 
reversed. 

One of the most interesting, as well as important features 
of the equipment for night flying is the half billion candle 
power electric are flood lights with which the five major fly- 
ing fields are equipped. So powerful. is tnis light that the 
landscape for nearly a mile argund in a complete half cirele 

‘sis made as light as day. A newspaper may be read with ease 
at three-quarters ofa mile away. yet the rays at no. point ex- 
tend more than fifteen feet above the ground and there is no 
blinding glare to confuse incoming pilots. 
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The Woodson Foto 


Description of a New Commercial Three-Seater Machine 
Powered with a Salmson Z9 Engine 


The Woodson Engineering Co. of Bryan, Ohio, has recently 
started production of a new commercial plane known as the 
Foto. Some of the note-worthy features of this plane are 
its convertible cargo space which can be changed almost 
instantly from a very comfortable passenger compartment 
into a mail or express compartment by simply folding the 
seats back out of the way. 

The upper main plane is butted together and joined with 
plates, and is supported with four cabane struts at 45 deg. 
angle from the fuselage. The lower wings are attached direct- 
ly to the fuselage. Both wings are braced with a single bay 
of struts, double flying wires and single landing wires. Ailer- 
ons are placed on all four wings. The aileron control wires 
are placed inside of the wings with windows for inspection. 
The spars are of solid spruce routed to I section. The ribs 
are of veneer cut out for lightness and covered with a spruce 
cap strip. Internal bracing is by double heavy steel rods. 
A strong veneer side wall 18 in. wide extends the entire 
chord of the wing. 

The fuselage is of wood construction throughout, and is 
covered with 0.125 in. three ply birch veneer glued with water 
proof glue and screwed to fuselage. This type construction 
has been used in the Air Mail Service for many years and has 
proven to be very reliable. The engine cowling is made of 
16 gage aluminum and is put on in two halves with quick de- 
tachable fasteners, which makes it readily removable, and 
gives complete access to the engine. The pilot’s compartment 
is very roomy and comfortable, and affords excellent visibility. 
Controls are placed within easy reach and in the most con- 
venient place. The dash is finished mahogany and is equipped 
with modern navigating instruments. The seats and cockpit 
openings are upholstered with dark blue leather. A wide, de- 
tachable windshield is placed on the front cockpit when it is 
used for passenger work. 

The empennage is constructed of part wood and part steel 
tubing, making it a very strong unit. The elevators, rudder 
and vertical fin are all built of wood with metal horns for 
operating. The control wires are all inside the fuselage as 
much as possible. The rudder is balanced, and is large 
enough to be very effective on the ground when taxiing. 

The landing gear is built of steel tubing streamlined with 
balsa wood, and is strong enough to withstand very rough 
treatment. It is designed to use elastic cord wrapped in such 
a manner that a new one can be replaced in a very few mo- 
ments. The tail skid is of the leaf spring type with a 
changeable shoe, the builders find that this type skid is the 


most efficient type as it eliminates wrapping shock cord, 
breakage, ete., 750 x 125 mm. wheels are used. 

The finish of the Foto is a combination of aluminum, navy 
blue and natural wood, all surfaces being treated with two 
coats of clear and two coats of aluminum pigmented dope and 
two coats of Valspar varnish. All external fittings are lac- 
quered navy blue. The fuselage and struts are finished 
natural with four coats of white shellac and two coats of 
Valspar varnish. 

The engine used is the Salmson type Z9 260 hp. nine eylin- 
der water-cooled radial, of which type the manufactures of 
the Foto control the entire quantity in the United States. 
This engine proved to be very reliable during the world war. 
It is ball bearing throughout, and with proper care will run 
500 hr. without an overhaul, which is something to be con- 
sidered in the cost of operation. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Tamath Overall 2. cccccccccccccvcccssccscece 23 ft. 3 in. 
BE IE nhs 500 06010 ob O00 6900 40.0000 400 9 ft. 2 in. 
Span upper WiNg ..... cece ccceccceccssccee 29 ft 6 in. 
Span lower Wing ........cccerccecessceccecs 29 ft 6 in. 
Chord upper Wing ......cccccccccsescssccces 5 ft. 6 in. 
Gap Ot TURGIAGS 2... nc ccccsccvcccesesevesscces 6 ft. 0 in. 
Gap at wing tip ....cccccscccccscccsssscccecd 5 ft. 1 in. 
NS EE OCT CCC CL None 
Aivfodl (wing section) ..ncccccccccccsccccsces R.A.F. 15 
Angle of incidence upper .........-+ee++ee+++3 deg, 
Angle of incidence lower ..........++5-+ee000% 3 deg. 
UN TE 6 vc ccc ccsvcesscccetoccsonceses 5 OMS 
DISTAL WPPOT WIRE 2c... cccscccccccccsccess MONO 
i i cc te beer edtbesivenseeeess 3 deg. 
Angle of ship resting on grd. ...........-.++45- 18 deg. 
Gpah talhplane 2... coc ccscsesccccsccccvccsecs 10 ft. 2 dn. 
Area of wings including ailerons .............. 311 sq. ft. 
poe eee PeTere Tee cee 33 sq. ft. 
Pv Ye fl errr rer ee ee ee ee 10.3 sq. ft. 
Arem Of Glevators 2... ccccccccsvcccevcsesece 19.8 sq. ft. 
BBO GE. FREER 2 cc cccccccccccccrcecesececess 10.3 sq. ft. 
aS Serr rrerrer ere rere? ee ee 3.7 sq. ft. 
ME pac cscccdecevevesee dss sere 4 6 ft. 2 in. 
FI, ong on 0.59 -608.06644044.60646 940008 8.54 Ib./sq. ft. 
Power loading ........ccccecccccccccccsesens 10.21 Ib. /hp. 
PE GI «6.0.6.6 0 4 6020046860 4s cnene meee 85 gal. 
Endurance at cruising speed ..............-+++5 hr. 
ek ak hackaca bh ahd ackb hb 63 86.0 we $4 469 OOH 400 mi. 
Maximum speed full load ........ccccccesccces 130 mi. /hr. 
Climb, full load to 

FN PORT Tee ero 1 min. 0 sec. 

Eerie wera rer eae eee ea 2 min. 15 see. 

ES 60 64.5.0. oa SERRE RA Le Re ee 6 min. 10 sec. 

SE Be bcc ovevcnees Ste otene nen see 14 min. 0 sec. 
I NE 6 nn 5.56 5 66460406 REDDER CCAS DOO EOS 18,000 ft. 
Meshes GTM 2 occ vcccscccvsccsssvccssvoes 20,000 ft. 
ME noc o $06 eaev cede ened es rene sed 1,420 Ib. 
Useful load 

WUE ORE GED ccc ccccscscoseeses pene wed 600 Ib. 

re enrr eart . e Pr ee ee 180 lb. 

OR EAT eer rey ee re Te re 2,655 Ib. 
Wetet wales Ga MOE: 6cccsccscwcceccoocscss 3s BE RB, 




















One half rear view of the Woodson Foto 
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The M.I.T. Aeronautical Course 


The Pioneer American Course in Aeronautical Engineering 


The need for specialized training for the men who are to 
enter upon the work of designing, building, or operating air- 
craft, was not so obvious a dozen years ago, when the air- 
plane was hardly considered even as a toy, when the airplane 
industry was practically non-existent, and when the Army 
and Navy air services together possessed searcely a score of 
machines of all classes. The late President Richard C: 
MacLaurin of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with 
great far-sightedness and faith established in 1913 a full- 
time aeronautical course which has trained many of the leaders 
in American aeronautics, 


Hunsaker 


The first instructor in the course, and the man who shaped 
its form during its first years was Lieut. Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
now Commander Hunsaker and attached to the American 
Embassy in London. It was while Lieutenant Hunsaker was 
in charge that the Army air service adopted the policy of 
sending a small number of officers, carefully selected for their 
technical qualifications, to the Institute for advanced studies 
in airplane design and kindred subjects. That policy still 
continues, M.I.T. being the only institution so used. Twenty- 
one Army ofiicers have taken the graduate course in aero- 
nautical engineering in peace-time, as well as 75 men who 
passed through the intensive courses in aeronautical engi- 
neering (the only ones of their kind in the United States) 
organized in the spring of 1918 at the request of the War 
and Navy departments. Since those intensive courses were 


started, with the exception of a brief period immediately fol- 
lowing the armistice, the aeronautical work has been under 
the direction of Professor Edward P. Warner, himself a 
holder of the Institute’s degree in aeronautical engineering. 
Aeronautical instruction has, however, long sinee ceased to 
The staff has grown in proportion to 


be a one-man affair. 


of the work on the design of lighter-than-air craft and Pro- 
fessor William G. Brown, who gives courses on aeronautical 
laboratory and free-flight test methods, aircraft instruments, 
and aireraft armament, an instructor who assists in the guid- 
ance of the students’ work in the drafting-room, and five 
research associates who operate the wind tunnels. 

Believing in the impossibility of divoreing research from 
instruction, the governing authorities at M.I.T. have sought 
always to provide laboratory equipment of the most up-to- 
date sort, to give the students practise in using that equip- 
ment both under direct supervision and in carrying out tests 
undertaken on their own initiative and planned by them- 
selves, and also to do real research work in aerodynamics 
and routine testing of models for the Army, for firms in the 
industry, and for private parties. A wind tunnel of some 
sort has been available for such work almost continuously 
since 1911, when a group of students in mechanical engineer- 
ing started aeronautical research work under his direction. 
In 1914, Commander Hunsaker built, after a British pattern, 
a four-foot tunnel with a maximum wind speed of forty 
miles an hour. That was used for hundreds of tests during 
the next six years, finally being replaced in 1920 by a tunnel 
of the same diameter but of quite different design, the work 
of Professor Warner and William H. Miller, then an in- 
structor in aeronautical engineering. The new four-foot 
tunnel of much higher efficiency than the old, has raised the 
speed to 60 mi./hr., and has proven so successful that when, 
in 1922, funds for completing a tunnel 714 ft. in diameter 
became available the general design was kept very much the 
same, although the use of a 100 hp. motor makes it possible 
to reach a speed of 90 mi./hr. This wind tunnel is the greatest 
in diameter that is operated directly by any educational in- 
stitution in the world. It is of course equipped with the 
ordinary complement of balances, and also with a propeller 








The MJ.T. aeronautical staff and the graduating class. 


The staff are,reading from left to right; Markham, Brown, Nichols, LePage, Warner, 


Burgess, Eade and Ober (behind Brown's right shoulder) 


demands, and now includes, in addition to Professor Warner, 
Professor Charles P. Burgess, airship design expert to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, who has been dividing his time between 
the Navy and the Institute in recent years and taking charge 


nes 


lo 


dynamometer just completed, permitting the measure of all 


the forees and moments acting on a model and also of the 
thrust and torque of model propellers of any diameter up to 
three feet and turning at any speed up to 5000 r:.p.m. 
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The graduates of the aeronautical course at M.I.T., together 
with men who attended the Institute as undergraduates before 
the specialized course was fully under way, have taken an im- 
portant place in government service and in the industry. 


Every officer who has ever been chief engineer at MeCook - 


Field, four in all, has held the Institute’s degree in aero- 
nautical engineering, McCook Field department heads almost 
too numerous to mention have had either the full graduate 
course or the intensive one given in 1918, and all of the chief 
engineers at the Naval Aircraft Factory have been Institute 
graduates, although their attendance in Cambridge antedated 
the foundation of the aeronautical course. An M.I.T. grad- 
uate is in charge of the wind tunnels at McCook Field, and 
two graduates of the aeronautical course successively directed 
the aerodynamic and free-flight work at Langley Field for 
the first four years after the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics started its laboratory there. To take only 
a few examples from the industry, Donald W. Douglas and 
Thomas H. Huff of the companies which bear their respective 
names and V. E. Clark of the Consolidated Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, as well as engineering employes of the Curtiss, Wright, 
Boeing, Douglas and Upson companies, among others studied 
aeronautical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Graduates are employed in civilian capacity by 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Mail, and the National Advisory 
Committee, and more go out into the industry each year. The 
number of men taking the full aeronautical course at M.I.T. 
ranges from 15 to 20 each year, including from six to ten civil- 
ians, from two to eight naval officers sent each year to M.I.T. 
under substantially the same conditions that have long attended 
the. coming of the representatives of the Army Air Service, 
and approximately the same number from the Army. The 
students in the course in naval construction, too, naval officers 
detailed for the purpose, have been giving more and more 
time to aeronautics in recent years and now take the regular 
graduate work in airplane design, making a total of from 25 
to 45 taking that subject. 

The work at M.I.T. is primarily for graduate students, and 
an advanced degree is given, although it is possible for proper- 
ly qualified undergraduates to take many of the subjects. 
The demand fer men in the aeronautical field is still very 
light. It is considered best for the present to train a limited 
number of highly-qualified specialists, preferably men who 
have already given evidence of their ability before entering 
the course, rather than to give a scantier survey of the sub- 
ject to a larger number of men of less mature mind. 


The claims of the undergraduate are by no means slighted, 
however. An elective course in aeronautics, comprising sixty 
deseriptive lectures on design, is offered to seniors and well- 
qualified juniors, and is taken by from thirty to seventy men 
each year. A-course of lectures on the organization and oper- 
ation of air transport enterprises has also gained some 
popularity with seniors specializing in economies or business 
management. Furthermore, there is at M.I.T. an Air Service 
unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Students who 
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can pass the regular physical examination for service pilots 
may enroll in this unit and receive instruction in rigging, 
engine operation and maintenance, radio, photography, and 
the other practical subjects allied to the work of the Air 
Service, entirely withcut cost to themselves. The practical 
instruction is offered during the school year and in the course 
vf a summer camp held at some Army flying field, and the 
student has the opportunity of going to Brooks Field after 
graduation and taking the regular course to qualify as a 
pilot. There is opportunity also to learn to fly in the Navy 
if that is preferred, as the Naval Reserve air station at 
Squantum, only ten miles from Cambridge, offers a flying 
course open to M.I.T. men attaining the exacted physical 
standards. 


The work in aeronautical engineering at the Institute has 
expanded steadily. No year has passed without the addition 
of at least one new subject of study to the list of electives, 
and the latest catalogue of work to be offered next year lists 
subjects bearing directly on aeronautics and intended pri- 
marily for aeronautical students under more than twenty 
distinct headings. It is the evident intent of President 
Stratton and his associates in framing the institution’s policy 
that the school which was first in the field with an aeronautical 
course shall maintain its well earned laurels. 





Gordon Bennett Results 


The following are the official results of the First Interna- 
tional Balloon Race for the Second Gordon Bennett trophy. 


No. Balloon Ceuntry — Pilct Aide Kms. Miles 
1 Prince Leopold Belgium A. Veenstra P. Quersin 1345 835.7 
2 Belgica Belgium E.Demuyter L.Cockelberg 681% 423.4 
3 Ciampino, V Italy Com. di Storm. Com. di Squ. 598 371.6 

Valle Paonessa 
4 Aerostiere III Italy Capt. Giovanni Tan. Franc. 537% 333.9 
Grassi Tarantola 
5 Picardie France M. Bienaime Ravaine 472% 293.6 
6 Ville de Belgium Capt. M. Com. M. 472 293.3 
Bruxelles Labrousse Dewandre 
7 Helvetia Switzer- Dr. O. Bach-_ E. Traxler 470 292.0 
land man 
8 Banshee III Great Lt. Col. J. D. Squad-Lead. 465 288.9 
Britain Dunville F. W. Baldwin 
9 Miramar Great Capt. C. W. C. W. Berry 463 287.7 
Britain Spencer 
10 Ciampino III Italy Com. diSqu. Ten di Squ. 430% 267.5 
Lari Precerutti 
11 3814 United Lt. W. J. Flood Lt. Haynie 228% 142.0 
States McCormick 
12 Fernandez Spain Joachim La Jose Ansaldo 213 132.3 
Duro Llave 
13 Maroc France G. Blanchet de Montjon 205 127.4 
14 Elsie Great Capt. J. F. Com. F.L.M. 197% 122.7 
Britain Johnson Boothby 
15 Capt. Spain Ed. Sussana Andre Riveras 143% 89.2 


Penaranda 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Goodyear III United States W.L.VanOrman C. K.Wollam Landed at Sea 

Esperio Spain Leon de La Rocha Fontan Lobez Landed at Sea 
Jesus 

Grande Charles France Lt R. Latu Lt. Francin 














The photo at the left shows a Boeing plane (Wright Whirlwind 200 hp. engine) of the Peruvian Navy. The one at the right shows the Peruvian 
Naval Training Siation at Ancon, the Petty Officer's Barracks, Office Building, Officer’s Club, Student's Club and the Commander's Quarters 


can be seen 

















AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 











Cleveland, Ohio 
By Cy Caldwell 


Gienn L. Martin, governor of the N.A.A. for Ohio and 
president of Cleveland Chapter, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Organizing Committee to help the city celebrate 
the opening of its new Municipal Airport on July 1. As 
Mr. Martin’s experience with humanity has led him inevitably 
to the conclusion that the great need of man is food—and 
possibly drink—the Cleveland Chapter N.A.A. is giving a 
grand aviation dinner in Cleveland Public Auditorium one 
of the largest halls in the world. Over 3,000 people will be 
served, from Henry and Edsel Ford who will be present 
down through a crowd of citizens, and on down still further 
to reporters, who horn in to everything. 

The asparagus alone served at this dinner, if laid end to 
end would stretch from Cleveland to Chicago; and the com- 
bined sound of soup inhalation, if collected in a radio trans- 
mitter would reach the Eskimo in Greenland and the savage 
lying at his ease in the Solomon Islands. However, a large 
orchestra has been hired to drown out this number and the 
Committee is attacking the problem of how to render innocu- 
ous the aroma of moth balls clinging to dinner suits. Spraying 
all guests with acetate dope is suggested as an easy solution. 

The Army and Navy, Air Mail, and many civilian organi- 
zations including the Stout Company of Detroit and the 
Glenn L. Martin Company will send planes to the new air- 
port to stage a demonstration beginning at 10:30 a. m. July 
1, when the first mail plane lands, and lasting until night 
when the night mail from Chicago arrives and departs for 
New York. 

Art Smith, veteran mail pilot, the first man to do sky 
writing, and who won international fame by looping at night 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair, will stage a series of 
thrilling night flying stunts, including looping at low altitudes 
while he sets off fireworks attached to the plane. 

Bill Stout will present his famous act, the Evolution of 
a Tin Can, otherwise, the Stout All Metal. Bill’s glories 
have been overshadowed by the name of Ford, whose Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Mayo, will fly over in the plane. I mention 
Bill Stout here so that the world won’t forget that Bill, 
and not Henry, built that plane. If Bill doesn’t get a press 
agent he’ll reach the condition of that chap whom Shakes- 
peare mentions :—“Alas, poor Yorick !” 

It is expected that a crowd of over 200,000 people will be 
present on the field to welcome the ships of the Air Mail as 
they land at their new home. Their three fine new hangars 
are ready, and the field is graded and rolled, and the night 
lighting is installed and operating. 

Local orators are practising their speeches beginning, “On 
this most auspicious occasion—blah—blah.” However, the 
field is large, and if you get away over in the western corner, 
you won’t hear anything. 

The Sanborn Aviation Co., P. H. Sanborn, manager is 
operating a flying field fronting on Euclid Ave., just west 
of Willoughby, Ohio, and some eight miles east of Cleveland 
City limits. For information of pilots: Euclid Avenue is 
part of the main route between Cleveland and Buffalo and 
runs just south of the Nickel Plate and Lake Shore tracks, 
two miles from Lake Erie. Field lies between railroad and 
road, is only partially cleared, but has two fairly smooth 
runways that make an X on the field. 

Sanborn has erected a thsee-ship hangar, a large lunch 
room, rest-rooms, a filling station for cars and another for 
planes. A space, 1500 by 200 ft. is provided for parking 
ears and the large crowd of Modocks who invariably infest a 
flying field. (A Modock is a bozo who loves to watch flying, 
but never buys himself a ride.) Cars and Modocks are kept 


within their alloted space by a cyclene wire fence which sepa- 





rates this public space from the flying ficld. The Sanborn 
Company has one Hispano Standard in operation and. will 
have other ships soon. Frank Williams is chief pilot for the 
company. 

E. F. Beckley has erected a DH6 with OX5 engine which 


BE Noyes is operating and is teaching Beckley to fly at 


Sanborn Field. They have secured an advertising contract 
with a real estate firm and are embarked on uncharted seas 
of commercial aviation whose storm tossed expanse is so 
frequently dotted with wrecked survivors clinging to rafts. 











Airplane Float of the San Joaquin Valley Aeronautical Association 
at the Fresno Fete 


Swedish Airways 


Commercial flying has apparently taken hold in Sweden 
according to L. A. France, office of the Commercial Attache, 
Stockholm. The Swedis:. companies are active in promoting: 
the development of air routes, and considerable public interest 
is focused on this means of travel. A large company is. 
reported to have been formed recently with German and 
Swiss capital for the purpose of amalgamating ali the air 
transport lines into one network managed and operated under 
one efficient organization. Details are not yet available. 

The following air routes have been successfully operated 
since May 15, 1925: Malmo-Paris (via Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, and Brussels) ; Malmo-Berlin (via Copenhagen) ; 
Malmo-London (via Copenhagen, Hamburg and Amsterdam) ; 
Stockholm-Helsingfors (connecting with the Helsingfors- 
Riga-Reval line). Daily service (except Sunday) is main- 
tained on these routes, which are operated by the Swedish 
company Aktb. Aerotransport in conjunction with various 
foreign companies. This company has now received govern- 
ment support in the shape of a subsidy of 500,000 Swedish 
crowns ($132,611) and, in this respect, is on the same basis. 
as its foreign allies, all of ‘whom receive substantial assistance 
from their respective governemnts. 

The Stockholm-Danzig-Berlin route, connecting with Dan- 
zig-Koenigsberg, was opened June 5. ‘The Swedish company 
Nordiska Flygrederiet cooperates with the German Aero 
Lloyd in maintaining a schedule of three trips a week. Pas- 
sage requires about 9 hr.—four to Danzig and five from there: 
to Berlin. Until the newly organized Swedish company 
receives Government assistance, the subsidized German com- 
pany will operate over the route. 

A Polish company has recently received permission from 
the Swedish Government to operate an air transport line be- 
tween Warsaw and Copenhagen, via Malmo. A ten year 
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concession has been granted, but the paying possibilities of 
this route at the present time are questioned in sonfe quarters. 

The German Junkers company has also received permis- 
sion from the Swedish Government to operate a strictly 


commercial line between Berlin and Stockholm. No passen-. 


gers can be carried, and the concession is granted for only 
five months dating from the time the company commences 
operations. 


Eagle Airport 

This airport which is owned and operated by Dr. H. J. 
Neubauer, is located at Hinkley, Ill., approximately 40 mi. 
south west of Chicago, and 12 mi. south east of De Kalb, IIl. 

The field is about twenty-five acres, and level as a board, 
with excellent approaches from the north, east and south, the 
approach from the west is slightly obstructed by a farm sur- 
rounded by tall timber. 

The field is plainly visible at 3,500 ft., as the hangar and 
all objects around it are painted white, the name (Eagle 
Airport) is painted in white letters 3 ft. high on the roof 
of the hangar. 

Everything about the field is arranged very attractively, 
both for the comfort of the crew and the public. A refresh- 
ment stand is maintained where one can obtain lunches, drinks, 
ete., large benches with umbrellas to protect spectators from 
the sun. North of the hangar is a large modern tennis court, 
and swings for the amusement of the young as well as the 
old. At the south end of the field is a trap house. and 
equipment for shooting. 

The past four months a large amount of passenger work, 
exhibition and student work, with around 1,500 mi. of cross 
country flights, and night flying, have kept the airport very 
busy. At the present time it is being equipped to open a 
modern flying school, where one can obtain a course in flying 
at very reasonable rates. The present equipment consists 
at one XX Standard and one JND4 with a tentative order 
for additional equipment. 

Any airmen are welcome to the airport. Practically every 
thing in the way of repairing can be handled and a large stock 
of oil and gas is maintained for their convenience. The staff 
consists of H. J. Neubauer, M. D., A. J. Lacey, pilot, W. E. 
Thatcher, pilot, Raymond Hobbs, mechanic. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
By Dan Kiser 


After reading some of our Milwaukee newspapers for the 
past month, one would get the impression that the most im- 
portant thing in life, with the possible exception of finding 
a cool spot in which to live, would be to establish an airport 
here, located somewhere in the vicinity of some of our tallest 
buildings, where the tiréd business man might get a little 
relaxation by looking out his office window and watching the 
air traffic go by. The general agitation is for a lake front 
airport for combined land and water craft. Some eager 
gentleman, who probably believed in a fairy tale, recently 
told in the Airports Section of AviaTION about a young man 
who purchased a Jenny and made his fortune carrying pas- 
sengers, suggested that everybody using airplanes in Wis- 
consin purchase amphibians, thereby solving the landing field 
problem, as Wisconsin has lots of water, reputation of Mil- 
waukee to the contrary notwithstanding. Said gentleman 
forgot to tell the boys what to use for money, and we are 
sure that even the manufacturers of amphibians like to 
order a meal occasionally without too much attention to the 
right hand side of the menu. However, the airport question 
is still on the fire before this and that Committee. 

Meantime, business is picking up at the airport, and visi- 
tors for the past two weeks included Lieutenant Howard from 
Chanute, broadcasting by remote central from WLS, Chicago; 
Mr. Boettcher, from Chicago with a passenger in a Lincoln 
Standard 5 place ship; and the usual gypsy fliers from dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Three planes piloted by Holoubek, 
Wiens and Kiser, flew a formation to Westfield and dropped 
flowers over the grave of the late Ralph Conant of Westfield, 
who was killed recently in an accident.while instructing a 
student in a J1 Standard with OX5 engine. 

A new plane recently tested at the airport developed very 
good flying qualities, considering its original design was the 
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well-known and justly celebrated Canuck. It has_ short. 
Canuck panels all-around, a streamlined nose, with radiator 
below the fuselage. The speed, as near as tests to date have 
developed, shows about 85 mi./hr., with the same carrying: 
capacity and general performance as the Canuck. It is: 
owned by C. H. MacMillan of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Mr. Meisenheimer has his old EI Standard Scout again, 
after having it renovated in the shops at New Butler, and 
now sports the two fastest ships in the state. The Wisconsin 
News is organizing an air race for Wisconsin planes; the 
date and conditions of the race are to be announced shortly. 
Since Wisconsin planes include an overwhelming percentage 
of Canucks, Jennies and J1 Standards, we have visions of the- 
startling speed of 70 mi./hr. being reached. 


Aerial Paymaster 


Employees of the Spalding Construction Co., which has: 
just completed work on the new postal air fields at New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Bellefonte, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio, are 
receiving their pay by airplane. William B. Arthur, general 
superintendent of the company, left Curtiss Field July 1 in 
an airplane piloted by “Casey” Jones with payrolls for all 
employees at the three fields. 

A stop was made at Hadley Field near New Brunswick, 
where, after paying off his men, Mr. Arthur remained for 
the ceremonies which marked the inauguration of the New 
York-Chicago night Air Mail. Later he continued the journey 
to the other fields. 














P. & A. Photo 


The three-engined Handley—Page used by Imperial Airways. There is. 
a Rolls-Royce in the nose and two Siddeley-Pumas in the wings 


Wichita, Kans. 


From all indications Wichita will be one of the leading: 
aviation centers of the country. With the success of last 
year’s air races still in the minds of all those who were in 
attendance, and the constant sight of aircraft over the city, 
the visitor can understand what he can expect at his own home: 
town in the very near future. 

Wichita’s airplane factories, the Swallow Air Plane Mfg.. 
Co. and the Travel Air Ine., are both working full capacity. 
The Swallow company is now working a night force endeav- 
oring to fill the orders they now have on file. 

J. M. Mollendick, president of the Swallow company, has. 
just returned from an eastern trip including stops at Des 
Moines, Davenport, Moline, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and St. Louis. He traveled in one of’ 
his planes, piloted by Perry Hutton. Mr. Mollendick reports 
business far better than he ever expected. 

Garver Flying Circus, the oldest and largest in the country,. 
now has its headquarters in Wichita. Paul Duncan is still 
with the show as parachute jumper and wing walker. 

Carter Harrison has just purchased two Swallows, a four- 
place and a three place job. He will locate on the municipal 
field at Arkansas City, Kan., as the town is the center of the. 
mideontinent oil production. The oil men of this section are- 
all aviation boosters for they realize the importance of the 
airplane as a means to transportation. 

C. Pat Murphy, formerly of Oklahoma City, is now in 
Wichita to establish an air line between this city and Galves-- 
ton, Tex. He intends using Wichita made airplanes. 

‘Rusty’ Campbell has just left for his home at Moline, 
IIL, with his Travel Air plane which was delivered to hime 
last week. 
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Army Air Orders 

Maj. Hubert R. Harmon, A.S., MeCook Field, to Wash- 
ington. 

Following officers, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, relieved from duty 
Langley Field, and ordered to stations indicated, reverting 
to inactive status June 30: First Lieuts. William Terrell At- 
kinson, Kansas City, Lewis Love Bowen, Omaha, William 
Sidney Wilson, jr., Gainesville, Harry Joseph Brady, New 
York City, See. Lt. James Joseph Welker, Glen Head, L. I. 

See. Lt. Edward H. White, A.S., Kelly Field, to Seott 
Field. 

Ord. 132 relieving First Lt. Ernest E. Harmon, A.S., 
Bolling Field, and directing him to proceed to McCook Field, 
revoked, Lieutenant Harmon to report to Chief of A. S. 

Transfer of See. Lt. Frank Riley Loyd, A.S., to Inf. an- 
nounced. Lieutenant Loyd relieved from duty Kelly Field 
and ordered to proceed to Fort Sam Houston. 

Following officers A. S. Res. ordered to active duty Lang- 
ley Field, from places indicated, reverting to inactive status 
Dee. 31: First Lts. Thomas Darl Behne, Washington, Wayne 
Sanger Green, Brooklyn, Abbott Claxton Martin, Boston, 
See. Lts. Darr Hayes Alkire, Salt Lake City, Elmer Joseph 
Rogers, jr., Quincy, Leslie Ralph Tower, Seattle, George Al- 
bert Weiss, jr., New York City. 

See. Lts. James Henry Collins, A.S., Akron, and Wayne 
Clarke Williams, Houston. 

Order 72, relieving Sec. Lt. Leonard S. Flo, A. S. Res., 
from duty Selfridge Field, amended to relieve Lieutenant 
Flo from duty that station, at such time as will enable him to 
arrive in Omaha Dee. 31. 

Capt. Vincent B. Dixon, A.S., A. S. Eng. Seh., to Com. 
Off., MeCook Field. 

First Lt. Leigh Wade, A.S., Bolling Field, to Harvard 
Grad. Sch., Bus. Admin., Cambridge, for instruction. 


THE TRAINING CAMPS 
Wilbur Wright Field 


From June 14 to 28, 1925, a Training Camp for Air Ser- 
vice Reserve Officers was held at Wilbur Wright Field. The 
following were in attendance: Maj. William A. Bevan, Maj. 
Leon B. Lent, Capt. Roy E. Ludick, Capt. Alfred E. Bennett, 
lst Lieut. Robert R. Fetterhoff, 1st Lieut. Homer V. Farris, 
1st Lieut. Herman C. Brigham, Ist Lieut. Ledereich S. Vance, 
lst Lieut. Richard M. Harnett, 1st Lieut. Walter R. Avery, 
lst Lieut. Edwin H. Bassett, 2nd Lieut. Max W. Henney, 
2nd Lieut. Charles E. Hastings, 2nd Lieut. Albert C. Komdat, 
2nd Lieut. James Z. Moore, 2nd Lieut. Jseph C. Clarke, 2nd 
Lieut. William E. Bohlender, 2nd Lieut. Leland S. MeGinn, 
2nd Lieut. William K. Ebel, 2nd Lieut. Roy L. Pixler, 2nd 
Lieut. Thomas B. Akin, 2nd Lieut. Lawrence J. Eyler, 2nd 
Lieut. Waldo H. Rose, 2nd Lieut. John R. Means, 2nd Lieut. 
Edwin H. Eglekraut, 2nd Lieut. James H. Collins, 2nd Lieut. 
George M. MecCable, 2nd Lieut. Sidney A. Stout, Sgt. 1st 
Class Howard H. Maxwell. 

’ This camp is altogether different from any camp previously 

held at Wilbur Wright Field, for the reason that those who 
attended were directly assigned to a tactical organization, 
instead of being organized as a separate camp. 

All of these Reserve Officers were assigned to the 88th Ob- 
servation Squadron, which is permanently located at this 
Field. They were given assignment as assistants to the officers 
in charge of the various squadron activities, with the idea 
ef giving them the same training that is given to the regular 
personnel. Lectures and practical demonstrations in all 
phases of the work of an observation squadron were given. 
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For example, instruction was given in the communications 
work of an observation squadron; in photography (including 
the work of a photo laboratory); in airplane rigging; in 
engine overhaul; in the installation, operation and mainten- 
ance of special equipment, and in the method of handling 
operations within the squadron. 

The writing of Air Service operation orders and preparation 
and routing of correspondence and reports were given special 
attention. The system of supply and of cost keeping was 
explained in detail. 

Special emphasis was placed on recent development of air- 
craft armament. The operation and maintenance of machine 
guns was explained, both the Lewis and Browning guns being 
used. Lessons in practical bombing were given, each officer 
being offered the chance to act as pilot and as observer; the 
50 lb. demolition bomb was used with a 2 lb. black powder 
charge. Artillery shoots were simulated with the use of 
puff targets. The Reserve officers on these missions served 
alternately as pilots and observers. A feature of the train- 
ing was the use of radio communication wherever possible. 
For example, the accuracy of battery fire was reported by 
radio from the DeHaviland plane in the air to the radio truck 
on the ground. 

One day was spent at MeCook Field, where the Reserve 
officers were shown the latest achievements of the Engineer- 
ing Division. 

A considerable amount of refresher work in flying was 
given. The total amount of flying time was 262 hr. 20 min. 

On Sunday, June 21, a series of extensive cross-country 
flights were undertaken, the pilots going to Cleveland, Akron, 
Indianapolis, South Bend, and elsewhere. There was only 
one foreed landing, and no injuries of any kind occurred. 

Following is a list of the regular officers of the 88th Squad- 
ron, with their assignments at this camp: 

Maj. H. J. Knerr, camp commander; Capt. J. A. Colgan, 
camp adjutant and operations officer; Capt. G. F. Christine, 
camp supply, recreation officer, recruiting officer and pub- 
licity officer; Lt. M. N. Stewart, communications officer; Lt. 
H. A. Sutton, officer in charge of armament; Lt. C. W. 
Pyle, engineer officer and transportation officer; Lt. E. P. 
Gaines, photographie officer; Capt. A. W. Stevens, photo- 
graphic officer. 

On Thursday evening, June 25, a dance was given to the 
officers of Wilbur Wright Field by the Reserve officers. The 
dance was held at the Officers’ Club. 


Langley Field 


Many months ago the schedule of Summer Camps for 
Langley Field was received and the detailed program laid out. 
Camp sites were selected and surveyed. Aeronautical equip- 
ment was requisitioned and on hand ready for use. Messes 
had been provided and the entire personnel of the largest 
flying field in the East awaited the dawn of June 14 which 
would mark the opening of the summer training season for 
the personnel of three components of the Army of the United 
States. The officers responsible for the organization and 
operation of the several camps were drawn from the grad- 
uates of the Air Service Tactical School, whose course had 
just been completed, as well as from the especially qualified 
officers on duty at Langley Field. 

Prior to their departure from their homes, the Reserve 
Officers ordered to active duty for the training period had 
been furnished with a little brochure and transportation guide 
in order that they might be more familiar with the historical 
interest and recreational facilities afforded them in_ this 
oldest. settled part of Virginia, so close to the settlement at 
Jamestown and only a two minutes air hop from the spot 
where the Monitor and Merrimac fought their famous duel 
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during the Civil War, upon which our modern naval devel- 
opment is based. 

During the day in question, some thirty-five Reserve Offi- 
cers, in rank from field grade to second lieutenant, reported 
to the Headquarters tent where they were assigned to quarters 
and drew the needed equipment as well as completing ar- 
rangements for their special physical examination to deter- 
mine their fitness for flying duty. At the same time they were 
weleomed to Camp by the Post Commander and made to 
feel their responsibility and individual share in the broader 
scheme of National Defense. 

By Tuesday morning everyone had settled down to the 
serious work of the camp, which included flying for those 
qualified as flying officers, while those individuals who were 
specialists in the technical and administrative matter were 
assigned to the Supply, Maintenance and Engineering Sec- 
tions to pursue the prescribed course of instruction. 

During the afternoons these officers were given lectures on 
various aviation subjects. These lectures lasted somewhat 
over an hour and are given by Regular Officers who have 
spent months in their preparation for this work. The basis 
of all lectures are found in the doctrines enunciated by the 
Air Service Tactical School. 


Mess facilities are always of prime interest. A non-com- 
missioned officer from the Quartermaster Corps who was un- 
usually well qualified to operate a mess, was detailed to 
handle the work. A menu of high quality, and more than 
enough quantity, was consistently maintained at a nominal 
cost. Judging by the numberof “seconds” that were called 
for, suecess was obtained in the matter so strongly pointed 
out by the great Napoleon. 

The following constitute the Personnel of the Camp Staff 
and instructors: Maj. Jacob E. Fickel, A.S.; Maj. Clarence 
L. Tinker, A.S.; Capt. Shores E. Clinard, M.C., Capt. Clar- 
ence F. Hofstetter, O.D., Capt. Edward C. Black, A.S., 1st 
Lt. William A. Hayward, A.S., lst Lt. George C. MeDonald, 
A.S., Ist Lt. John A. Kase, A. S., 1st Lt. Wililam J. McKier- 
nan, A.S., Ist Lt. Elden Q. Faust, Q.M.C. 

The officers who reported for duty were as follows: Maj. 
James B. MeCalley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Capt. John M. Barrett, 
Baltimore, Md.; Capt. Henry K. Gibson, Cherrydale, Va.; 
Capt. Edgar Graham, Washington, D.C.; Capt. Carl C. Loth, 
Waynesboro, Va.; Capt. Loren E. Roherer, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Capt. Osear A. Reed, Washington, D. C.; 1st Lt. Hyman [. 
Robinson, Baltimore, Md.; 1st Lt. Paul A. Sandberg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 1st Lt. Theodore Taney, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1st Lt. 
Norman B. Ames, Washington, D. C.; Ist Lt. Edward Brown, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Ist Lt. Robert A. Culbertson, Erie, Pa.; 
1st Lt. John C. Mansfield, Sewickley, Pa.; 1st Lt. James M. 
Moore, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ist Lt. Ellis S.. Middleton, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 1st Lt. Charles D. Martin, Washington, D. C.; 
Ist Lt. Harry F. McCaffrey, Pittsburgh, Pa,; 1st Lt. Philip 
J. Newland, Riverdale, Md.; Ist Lt. Charles C. Wood, 
Waynesburg, Pa.; Ist Lt. Donald O. Woolf, Washington, 
D. C.; 2nd Lt. Carl D. Bailey, Carmichads, Pa.; 2nd Lt. 
Joseph L. Cain, Washington, D. C.; 2nd Lt. John A. Irwin, 
Bellevue, Pa.; 2nd Lt. Kenneth F. Lovejoy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
2nd Lt. Roger S. Powell, Harrisburg, Pa.; 2nd Lt. Robert J. 
Wilde, White Marsh, Md.; 2nd Lt. Martin B. Dale, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 2nd Lt. Donald L. Fleming, Glenshaw, Pa.; 2nd 
Lt. Robert H. Guyton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 2nd Lt. Otto E. 
Kirehner, Hampton, Va.; 2nd Lt. Walter E. Lick, North East, 
Pa.; 2nd Lt. Kenneth C. Wood, Richmond, Va.; 2nd Lt. 
James S. Brown, Uniontown, Pa. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
Navy to Map Alaska 


For several months the Secretary of the Interior, through 
his associates has been in negotiation with other departments 
of the Government that operate airplanes, to have portions of 
southeastern Alaska photoguaphed from the air. The reasons 
for these negotiations are set forth in a letter from Secretary 
Work to the Secretary of the Navy in which he says: 
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This department, in connection with its investigations of 
the mineral resources of Alaska by the Geological Survey, 
finds that the lack of adequate maps of much of the region 
back from the coast in southeastern Alaska is a severe handi- 
cap. I believe that the investigation of the mineral resources 
of this area would be much facilitated and a considerable 
saving to the Government could be effected if this region were 
photographed from the air, so that knowledge of its general 
features could be made available to the geologists of the 
Geological Survey. 

Secretary Work has just received reply to this letter from 
Secretary Wilbur who assures him of the willingness of the 
Navy to undertake the survey as soon as possible and to 
furnish the airplanes, personnel, and other necessary facili- 
ties, with the understandixg that the Geological Survey will 
pay a porticn of the expense. 

The area to be covered by airplane photographs is ap- 
proximately 18,000 sq. mi. The project presents many tech- 
nical difficulties, as storms and low-lying clouds are frequent 
in southeastern Alaska, and the relief of many of the islands 
along the coast is strong, some of them rising abruptly to 
heights of more than 4,000 ft. Furthermore, there is in this 
part of Alaska so little flat land that has been cleared and is 
suitable for landing fields that probably seaplanes will be used 
exclusively. Consequently, considerable special equipment 
and personnel will have to be assembled and a good deal of 
careful planning must be done to insure the economic con- 
duct and successful completion of the work. 


Although the work is to be done at the specific request of 
the Interior Department, it is believed that the results will 
be of material service to many of the other Government de- 
partments and bureaus, both in the civil development and in 
the military defense of the country. Members of several other 
bureaus, especially the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Forest Service, the General Land Office, and the Federal 
Power Commission, have exyressed keen interest in the 
project and have informally offered such assistance as their 
regular duties permit. Indeed, the entire undertaking appears 
to be one of close cooperation by which duplication of effort 
is avoided, economy is practiced, and the results are utilized 
by many. It is expected that the experience in aerial sur- 
veys derived from the mapping of this tract may furnish 
valuable information that will be of service in solving some 
of the difficulties that prevent the examination of certain 
coastal tracts in other parts of Alaska. Many of these coastal 
tracts are traversable on foot only with great difficulty and 
at so high a cost that their survey is not warranted under 
present conditions. 


Navy Air Orders’ 


Lt. (jg) Dolph C. Allen det. Nav. A. St., Anacostia, to Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia. 

Ens. Alvin D. Chandler det. U.S.S. Williamson to temp. 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. William H. Hamilton det. U.S.S. Hopkins to temp. 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. John W. King det. U.S.S. Milwaukee, to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Richard M. Scruggs det. U.S.S. Arizona to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. Comdr. Frank C. MeCord det. Off. Nav. 
Dept., temp. duty Nav. A. Sta., Lakehurst. 

Lt. Samuel P. Ginder det. U.S.S. Wright, to duty Staff. 
Comdr., Aircraft Sqdns., Setg. Flt. 

Lt. (jg) Linfield L. Hunt det. U.S.S. Farragut to temp. 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg) Dewey G. Porter det. U.S.S. Cleveland to temp. 
duty, Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. George A. Dussault det. U.S.S. Cleveland to temp. 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. George F. Howland det. U.S.S. Barry, to temp. duty 
U.S.S. John D. Edwards. 

Lt. (jg) Robert W. Bockius det. U.S.S. Tracy to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. €omdr. Paul M. Bates to continue duty Gen. Inspr. 
Nav. Aircraft; ords. June 9 revokea. 


Op. Navy 
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MICHIGAN 
J. V. Piers!) P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Weaver 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Aerial Photography 
P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 








CALIFORNIA 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 


Ideal fying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 

A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fly. 





MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in- 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country, 
advance training, solo. New ships and new motors. Instructors 
who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 








OALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








MISSOURI 
LEARN TO FLY 
Standard airplanes ready for immediate delivery. 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
St. Louis Flying Field, Angium, Mo. 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. S. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








NEW YORK : 

CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial phote 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Air fleet of thirty machines. 

Big reduction in rates for flying instruction. Write for information. 








ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ml. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORE 
THE SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Write for prices. Two planes at your service. Airplanes and 
Spares. See us 
THE SCHOOL OF SQUARE DEALING. 
LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, 18 Columbia Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 








ILLINOIS 

Complete flying course for $250.00. This includes one hour of 

solo flying and ground course. All year flying. Start anytime. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Factory and Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Forest Park, 

Illinois. (Suburb of Chicago). Telephone Maywood 1693. 


NEW YORE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster—lInstructor 


Winter Station Jan. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 
Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 














ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 











ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 


One of the best Commercial fields in the Middle West. 2 miles 
from Moline, 3 miles from Rock Island and Davenport. Up 
to date facilities and you are always welcome. Unexecelled fly- 
ing course at reasonable rates. Our motto—Every student a 


pilot. Mail address, 515-18th St., Moline, Illinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 














KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
Single and 2 Seater 
LIGHT PLANES 
Parts, Instruction, Blueprints $2-$5, Propellors $10. 
Oircular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CAN YOU FLY 


If you can’t and want to learn, write us. We have an oppor 
tunity for you which you can’t afford to pass up. Write teday. 
GREAT LAKES AIRWAYS INC. ERIE, PENNA. 
Complete Aero Service:—Parts and supplies of all kinds. Get 
our prices first—24 hour service. 














MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 
LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA INSTRUCTIONS 
FLYING FIELD AT RYN ATHYN PENNSYLVANIA SHORT FLIGHTS 




















MICHIGAN BIJRNS-.-FLYERS 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
FLYING FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 


AAS Year-roundF lying 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and mechanics 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 

AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HAN- 
GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties, Jennies, Canucks, Standards 
Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values 
Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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Michigan 
“HUNT AVIATION COMPANY 
523 HAMMOND BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Oldest Schoel in Middle Wesz 





WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 


Flying school second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
boats and airplanes by expert ex-army instructors. Complete 
flying service including photography, advertising, exhibition, 
passenger and fast cross-country transportation. 

HUNTINGTCN WEST VIRGINIA 
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Now that the National Air Transport has 
ordered ten Carrier Pigeons to start its New York- 
Chicago service, there will be some figuring done 
as to just how much flying these planes could do. 
As the N.A.T. does not plan to fly Saturdays or 
Sundays, the number of round trips per year may 
average about 250, making allowance for holidays 
and trips cancelled on account of bad weather. 
The round trip is about 1500 mi. to which should 
be added ten per cent for ferrying and testing. 
This would give a total flying mileage for one 
year of 412,500 mi. Taking this route mileage 
and using 100 mi./hr. as an average speed we find 
that the ten planes will be required to fly 4000 
hr. per year or 400 per machine which means a 
total average use of a machine of 1.6 hr. per 
flying day or a little over one hour a day for the 
calendar year. As the life of a modern airplane 
can be considered to be 200,000 mi., the above 
estimating would indicate that ten Carrier Pigeons 
would last five years—eliminating crashes. 

It will be recalled that Colonel Searles of the 
Daimler Hire and later of the Imperial Airways 
claimed that no airplane could make money un- 
less it flew eight or more hours a day. Further- 
more, he actually proved that airplanes can do 
that much flying every day. 


%~ % % % 


When all the enthusiasm over air transport has 
calmed down and costs and profits are the main 
objectives, then just two questions will be upper- 
most in the minds of the directors of the N.A.T. 
How much traffic was there > What mileage did 
we get from our equipment? After all is said 
about the enterprising vision of pioneers in air 
transport, the net result will probably center 
around these two factors. We have seen estimates 
that called for a complete rebuilding of a Service 
plane after every 500 flying hours, and after 
every. 100 hr. for engines. These estimates also 
did not include the crashes. On this basis each 
of the ten Carrier Pigeons would have to be re- 
built once every year. It will be cne of the most 
interesting phases of the development to observe 
the departures from Air Mail practice of a com- 
pany headed by men with aircraft experience. 
Nearly every one has heard the statement made 
that if the Air Mail is inefficient it is because it 
is limited by governmental restrictions, civil ser- 
vice and to a minor degree, political considerations. 
Every one will watch the planes of the N.A.T. 


with this in mind. 
hs a a 


As the most important fact that remains to be 
proved about aircraft is their possibilities as profit- 
able means of transportation, it will become in- 
creasingly important to have some method of 
figuring costs. Until recently these have been made 


PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


public only by the Air Mail and even these have 
not included some of the most essential factors that 
should be known about the operation of commercial 
air lines. With this defect in mind AVIATION has 
asked several engineers who have made an exten- 
sive study of air transport costs to give their views 
as to what constitutes the various items that go 
into the capital and operating cost sheet of an air 
line. In the next few months several such studies 
will appear and it is hoped that they may be use- 
ful in giving some standard by which the success 
of this new form of transportation may be judged. 


% % * *% 


Ever since the advent of the amphibians we 
have had reservations regarding their utility for 
commercial purposes. An experience with the 
Curtiss Sea Gull amphibian that was begotten by 
the flying designer of Curtiss aircraft, the recticent 
“Bill” Gillmore, has converted us. We use the 
word reticent because Gillmore will not even tell 
when or where he was born for ‘““Who’s Who in 
American Aeronautics.” ‘Modesty of this char- 
acter could reach no greater depths or heights, 
whichever way you are looking. After a long two 
hour subway-ferry-train ride to the Aviation Meet 
of the Twenty-Seventh Division Air Service at 
Miller Field, Staten Island, the above mentioned 
designer was found casting admiring glances at 
what could be fairly called the seaplane with the 
funny “‘goofus” land gear. Nothing in the air or 
on the sea is like it. The “Village Blacksmith’ 
never did a neater job. But when it comes to use, 
there is no aircraft in the metropolitan area that 
is in more demand and brings greater financial 
returns. 


% % %* %~ 


The weariness that comes from tramping for 
several hours over a flying field was not only be- 
coming increasingly apparent but the distaff section 
of the party was also wanting a haven of rest. 
The prospect of hours of dusty, cindery and tedi- 
ous voyaging home to Manhattan was not a 
pleasant prospect. But here is where Gillmore’s 
reticence was at its best. He tucked the tired 
Mr. and Mrs. Publisher into the old amphibian 
and after taking off from the flying field, Pilot 
Caperton folded up the wheels and flew up- ‘the 
Narrows past the skyline of lower New York and 
deposited his tired cargo on the Hudson River at 
86th St. It took just fifteen minutes to do what 
would have needed two hours by any other form 
of transportation. After salaaming three times to 
the old contraption, we made a firm resolve to be- 
come a booster for the amphibious type of aircraft. 
And what was even more significant, the feminine 
part of the crew was even more enthusiastic. So, 
once more, here’s to the best little money making, 
pleasure giving aircraft we know.—L.D.G. 
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Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 





ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 




















| ACCLES & POLLOCK, LTD. 


OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


: Specialists in airplane tubing and tube manipulation : 


Over 500 Different Sections 


Oval and Streamline Sections in all sizes and gauges 


Suppliers to the British Air Ministry, to all British 
airplane manufacturers and to European governinents 


Write Us for Catalog of Sections and Send in Your Specifications : 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


15 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK 
U.S.A. Representatives for Accles & Pollock, Ltd. 














AUS-PER-ITE 


(Trade Mark) 


Commercial Dope 


Acetate And Nitrate 


KAHKI YELLOW 
ORIOLE ALUMINUM 


Contractors to All Branches of the U. S. Government 


PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING co. 
GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND P.O. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 














CHAMPION 


Gives Greater Pawer, 
Speed and 
Dependability 


Champion superiority and 
dependability is accepted by 
pilots throughout the world. 


Everywhere, Champion is 
recognized as the better 
spark plug. It is better be- 
cause of its wonderful 
double-ribbed - sillimanite 
core; its special alloy elec- 
trodes; and its two-piece, 
gas-tight construction. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAM PION 


Dependable tor Every Engine 























Aeronautical Supplies 


Airplane and Motor Parts, Aluminum Steel Terne Plates, Specificatioa Tubing, Round and 
Streamline Fabric Linen and Cotton Made-up Covers, Bolts, Screws, Wire, Cable, Brass 
Fittings. A Full Line of Everything for the Airplane and latest Flying Equipment for the Pilot. 


Write for our Catalogue and Price Lists. 


Johnson Airplane . and Supply Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio | 
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WACO 


Real performance in a three place ship 
with a stock OX-5 motor 





Highest Speed 

Highest Cruising Speed 
Lowest Landing Speed 
Best Speed Range 
Quickest Take Off 
Highest Angle of Climb 
Lowest in Price 


Steel Fuselage 

Steel Empennage 

Oleo Type Landing Gear 
Thirty Seven Gallon Fuel Tank 
Free Air Radiator 


Do you want the booklet? 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 














ANZANI 


Aircraft Motors 





3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


Other Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for 
commercial airplanes. 


Wallace Kellett Co., Inc. 


Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 












DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
MADE BY | 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


























FERBOIS 





High, Speed, Continuance, Load 


JRADIATORS LAMBLIN 
Have all World's 


30.000 Radiators in working 


Salesmen - ATTENTION - Aviators 


You have heard of the National Success of the Alexander 
Film Company with motion picture publicity. 

The Alexander Aircraft Company, a division of the Alexander 
Industries of Denver, is in factory production on a light commercial 
plane. The designer has brought a number of features that make 
it the safest ship ever produced—just the kind of ship that will 
sell to the man who has heretofore been afraid to fly. 

Also there are other features that place it years ahead of present 
commercial designs. 

We are interested in connecting with aviator-salesmen who have 
personality and can sell the idea of flying, to business men and 
sportsmen. 
Exclusive territory will be given to the right men. 


ALEXANDER AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Alexander Industries Bldg., R 401, Denver, Colo. 









WATER AND OIL 


Records 











Etablissements LAMBLIN, 36, B¢ Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR:SEINE (France) 
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“Aircraft Service Directory} 


O PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





WASHINGTON 


PARIS 


44) STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 


AIRCRAFT SEXTANT 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1S SPEAR STREET 








with new spare parts; 


a modern flying field, 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 
We have bought up the entire stock of many companies holding 
parts for the Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 motors, together with a vast 
quantity of parts for the Berling Magneto. 
large quantities of absolutely new and overhauled motors, together 
seven hundred new propellers, mostly tooth- 


mechanics for both land and water craft. 
those interested to inspect our stock, field and equipment. 
Anderson Aircraft Manufacturing Co., 


Anderson, 


We have on hand 


picks; and over one thousand new Zenith carburetors. We 
up-to-date machine shop and experienced 
We cordially 


Indiana 


have 


invite 
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PROPELLERS FOR SWALLOWS IN STOCK 


HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 
60 KEEFE AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 
1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
OX5, OXX6, and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 


The most complete line in the country 
On certain items with which we are over-stocked we have special 
prices. They will amaze you. 
Let us know your wants. Send for our Catalogue. 








—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 








OX5 props., $5.75 each. 
tractor, $25. Pusher, $35. 


$925. Spark Plugs, 25c¢ 
26x4 tubes, FRESH stock, 
gallon. Complete Stock OX5 parts; 
dard Parts. State specific 


prices. Blueprints of ‘‘Aerodrive”’ 
prints of High Speed “‘Aerodrive’’ Sled, $1. 
ferent kinds (one of boat; sleds) only $2. 


OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT 4269 N. Narragansett, 


EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 
Special prices in 
Renault prop. (180 hp), $30. Gnome, 
100 hp. prop. $35. Modified, 3 place, Canuck with Avro Wings, 
Set, 4, uncovered AVRO wings, 


lots. OXX6 


Jenny and 


$225 

$1.95. Fresh Nitrate Dope, $2. 50 
also Canuck, 
needs and we will quote you lowest 
attachment for boats, $1. 
Blueprints of 3 dif- 


Blue- 


Chicago, Il. 


prop. 


Stan- 








You will 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Curtiss Airplanes, Motors and Parts 


find that our goods 
are reliable and our prices right. 


G. S. IRELAND, CURTISS FLYING FIELD 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





STANDARD AIRPLANES & SUPPLIES 


Several new OX5 Standard airplanes ready for immediate delivery, 
assembled and test flown, $850.00. Standard wings, parts and 
spares. New Standard J1 lower wings, no holes, $80.00 per pair 
crated, lightly. Standard landing gear struts, pin or plate, $12.50 
each. Spreader bars $5.00 pair. 26 x 4 tires, $4.00. OX5 water 
pumps, $5.25. Bosch booster magnetos, $10.00. Propellers, shock 
cord, dope, linen, wheels, wire. Immediate shipment. 


J. L. SCHROEDER 








6900 Washington Ave. P. O. Box 380 Houston, Texas 
Jennies, slightly used and new ............ $500.00 to $1200.00 
Southern Special Speedster ................ 900.00 *“ 1000.00 
Standard with OX5 motor ................ 800.00 “ 1000.00 
Standards with Hisso motor ............... 1200.00 “ 1500.00 
Canucks, reconditioned, excellent shape ..... 800.00 
Special Standard, 180 Hisso, five place ...... 1800.00 


Wings, Props, Dope, Fabric, Supplies, Parts and Spares 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 


Main Office: Branch Office: 
509 Navarro St., San Antonio, Tex. Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 


Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 








P.O. BOX 153 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


THE SUPER RHONE RADIAL ENGINE 
UICK TYPE) 
120 H.P. at 1500 RPM, Aircooled 320 pounds 


FULL LINE LE RHONE PARTS. 
Write for details. 


TIPS & SMITH 





PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Paragon Engineers, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 








INVENTIONS 
DEVELOPED 


Patents Procured 





Consultation Free 


Z. H. POLACHEK, 
Reg. Patent Attorney 





If your invention is new 
and useful it is patentable 
—send me your sketch. 
Trade marks and copy- 
rights obtained in the U. 
8S. and Foreign countries. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ..... 


Containing 
esting and 
information 
patents and 


copy, send 
address to 


70 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Professional Engineer 





inter- 
useful 
about 
inven- 
tions. For free 


your 











FOR SALE 


New Curtiss Oriole $1500. New OX5 Standards $900. 
Three Place Hisso Standards 1200. New Curtiss J-N-4-Ds 800. 
Slightly used Hisso Jenny 1000. OX5 T.M. Scout 900. 
WE BUY SELL OR TRADE 


LUGGER & SMITH — 15 NORTH UNION STREET 
DELAWARE, OHIO 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 











AIRPLANE SALE 


Curtiss J.N.—Standards with OX, C6 and Hisso Motors—-Thomas 

Scout with OX motot—Curtiss Oriole. Bargain prices on first 

class planes to close out. New and used OX, C6 and Hisso motors. 
SUPPLIES 

J.N. and Standard fuselage and wing fittings, shock cord, dope, 

varnish, wing covering, wheels, tires, tubes, propellers, OX and 

C6 metor parts. Prompt shipment. 


Aircraft Supply Co., Kedney Whse, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 


Thousands of feet of HASKELITE has been ordered in the last 
few weeks by aircraft companies. 

HASKELITE Plywood will cost you no more than the plywood 
which you are now using. 

Let us quote you upon your plywood requirements. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CO.— 
133 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


bring your motor up to date by installing one of new 
Air Service A-2 oil pumps with outside adjustments. 
Absolutely interchangeable; allowance on your old 
pump. Also Tulip Silichrone valves. Eliminate oil 
and valve trouble. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORE, N. Y., U. S&S. A. 








LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Spares of All Kinds 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Flying from Pine Valley, N. J. 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Passenger Flying 
Instruction 
Victor Dallin— 
Aerial Photography 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Special Prices On New Airplane Instruments 
OIL GAUGES, NEW $3.50 each 
GASOLINE GAUGES, NEW $3.00 each 
DOUBLE DIXIE SWITCHES, NEW $1.90 each 
HEAT GAUGES, NEW $9.75 each 


Write for our catalog 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Used Ships for Sale 


Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course—$200.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 











WANTED! WANTED! 
ENGINES, AIRPLANES, AIRPLANE PARTS and 
ALL KINDS OF AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 


We only buy New and Unused Material. Send us list and samples 

of what you have. Don’t wait: Do it now: 

List your Airplanes with us if you want quick sales. This de- 

partment has large list of prospective buyers. We arrange demon- 

strations, etc. Send photographs and details in first letter. 

Service Dept. JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW SWALLOW for SALE 


We are building our own ships, so will sell New Swal- 
low for $2000 on field Denver. 


ALEXANDER AIRCRAFT CO. 


ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 








Special exhibition ship built by Curtiss, original cost 
$6,000.00, rebuilt two place double control, low landing 
speed. Can get off and on small fields. High speed 90 
Canucks and J.N.D-4’s, $750.00 and up. 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 3515 W. 83rd PI. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


miles per hour. 














AEROPLANE MOTORS—Gnome 160 H.P. new complete rotary 9 


cylinder 292 pounds suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ice sleds, wind 
wagons, F.0.B. Dayton, O. $25.00. Le Rhone 120 H.P. (type used 
for making radial engines) complete $100.00. Hispano 150 H.P. 
complete boxed crated F.0.B. Minneapolis $750.00. Hispano 220 
H.P. complete New boxed New York or Minneapolis $250.00. 
Hispano 220 H.P. complete slightly used $165.00. OX5 Curtiss 
overhauled complete boxed F.O.B. Minneapolis $125.00. W OULD 
YOU BUY A NEW OX5 Curtiss at $150.00 Advise. Resistal 
goggles, with special pair passenger goggles clear glass $2.60. New 
and used aeroplanes $650.00 up. Curtiss, Standard, Avro, Thomas 
Morse. Parts, propellers, wings, dope, linen. ; ‘ 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























SERVICE TO AIRMEN 


THAT IS THE WHY OF THIS PAGE. 


YOU WILL SEE FROM THIS AND RECENT ISSUES OF 


AVIATION THAT THE 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


IS EXPANDING ALL THE TIME. 


THERE. IS ONLY ONE REASON FOR THIS— 


Directory Aps PAY. 
IF YOU ARE EAGER TO OFFER SUCH SERVICE WRITE US FOR RATES FOR THIS SPACE 


AVIATION 


225 Fourtu Ave., New York City 
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HANGARS 
AVIATION FIELDS 


AIRPLANE ASSEMBLY PLANTS 


SPALDING 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


125 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND{CONTRACTORS 


We are experienced engineers on Airplane Manufacturing 
and Assembly Plants, Hangars, Shops and Fields. We are 


just completing four contracts for the 


U. S. AIR MAIL SERVICE 
These include the complete stations at Cleveland, Ohio, Bellefonte, 
Penn., and New Brunswick, New Jersey. Our experience is 
valuable and available to those contemplating construction. 




















AVIATION 


gives the greatest value of any aero- 
nautical publication— 


52 issues for 
$4 Domestic $6 Foreign 


$5 Canada 


Gardner Publishing Co., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. 
New York 








OX5 JOBS THAT WILL STAND UP UNDER 
HARD USAGE AND STUNT FLYING 


IDEAL FOR SAFE FAST CROSS COUNTRY ALL YEAR 
ROUND SERVICE 





These ships all set up ready to fly, have had from one to 
six hours flying 
One JN4D fuselage, rebuilt better than new, less landing 


One dual control, two place, Yackey Sport, TM ........ $1475.00 
One single place Yackey Sport, TM, 38 gal. gas capacity, 
guaranteed high speed, over 100 m.p.h. ............ 1375.00 
One two place, Yackey Sport, TM, Special, guaranteed 
Rilo apeee, BOO MEME. Sok oka cscdscccctccoensseds 2000.00 
One two place Yackey Sport, TM, OXX6, Special, guaran- 
teed high speed over 100 m.p.h. ........-...2.-06% 2100.00 | 
One single place TM Scout, new 80 Le Rhone .......... 675.00 | 
| 








PE i a Ee PE etme 325.00 
One Canadian Curtiss fuselage, new longerons, less land- 

Pe Oe... ccisbwewn vhs Dee Ee anes beans 475.00 
Two Isotta Franchisi, 260 H. P. motors, complete less i| 

Ae re ee eee 300.00 i 
SHED Teme Plates, BOW once ccc ncccesidsvesoncsestee 2.50 
Berling Magnetos, government overhauled .............. 15.00 
CER Ties GOR NONOU, MON on sec 0:66.06 ce snccsacdecs 10.00 | 
OX5 FJ 63 Metric Spark Plugs @ 50c, ten in a box, per } 

re ee rer ee Pee ne ee ee 4.50 
OX5 Rich Valves, 50c, two in a box, per box .......... 1.00 | 
Distance Thermometers, new Navy type, 12 ft. .......... 8.90 | 
Titanine, clear nitrate dope, 5 gal. lots @ ............. 2.00 | 
Pigmented aluminum dope, 5 gal. lots ..............+. 2.75 || 
reer ne te ct Per Cer 2.00 jj} 
Irish linen, new stock, in 10 yd. lots ..........2cee00 .95 i} 
Wee Getto tak, MEP WO. oc diva ods hs Cadnsetescceses 06 || 
Inner tubes, new stock, 26x4, JN4D ......:......... 2.50 
Inner tubes, new stock, 750x125, DH ................. 3.50 
Shock Cord, new stock @ 20c per ft., 100 ft. lots @ .... 18 
Gaseline hese, Sher Mmed, per BH. os ik siscccedieecccses .50 
Balsa Wood, all sizes, per board foot ................- .50 
Helmets, chamois lined, Spalding ..................4. 5.00 
NAK Resistal, Non-shatterable, type used by Air Mail Pilots 4.50 
WYD, Resistal Goggles, Eyetects, Non-shatterable ...... 3.50 


Duralumin in sheets and tubing, 
Cables, wires, thimbles, turnbuckles, and other parts. 
All parts for Liberty 12, Renault 12, and OX5 motors. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CRANGE WITHOUT NOTICE AND 
PRIOR SALE, AND F.O.B. FOREST PARK, ILL. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 
CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS, CARE AVIATION, 225 
FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





WANTED: Expert Hispano Suiza mechanic to travel. 
One who is truly an expert on Hispano motors and has had 
considerable experience on same. Want man who can shoot 
trouble, make complete overhauls and can do a real job of 
fitting bearings. Apply by letter only to Gates Flying Circus, 
Room 735, 17 Battery Place, New York City, c/o Texas Oil 
Company. 


FOR SALE: One brand new Liberty 12 motor with spares, 
no hours, and one practically new 300 H.P. Renault motor; 
price very reasonable. Paul Schill, Milton, Vermont. 








HS2L, six seater, with 400 H.P. Liberty motor. Ship and 
motor just been overhauled. New paint, seats, ete. All in- 
struments and accessories. Ship now in use daily in New 
York State. Price $1,850.00. AVIATION, Box 360. 





FOR SALE: Jenny, first-class flying condition. A bargain. 
$600.00. For particulars address J. Morton, Bayport, L. T. 





FOR SALE: Immediate delivery 1 Loening seaplane, 1 
Curtiss seagull, 1 Standard J-1, K-6 motor. Attractive prices 
for quick sale. Lyhun Co., Inc., 412 West End Avenue, New 
York City. 


WANTED: Man capable of testing and adjusting Liberty 
motors. Box 356. AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: 2 Baldwin cotton 30 foot exhibition para- 
chutes with packs. Used but in excellent condition. Price 
$75.00 each. Address mail only Gates Flying Cireus, Room 
735, 17 Battery Place, New York City, c/o Texas Oil Co. 








CAMERAS: Eastman Hawkeye Aerial, L Type, F-4-5, ten 
inch focal length, 4 x 5 plates, complete with lens and acces- 
sories; less than one-third regular price. Only few left. One 
customer just writes in: “Not only perfectly satisfied but 
highly pleased.” Henry K. Fort, Widener Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Assembly men wanted on Liberty motors. Box 357, AVI- 
ATION. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: One new LeRhone motored 120 
H.P. Nieuport 28 CI (Sport) $400.00. Ready to fly, or will 
trade for Jennie or Canuck. Write for photo and deserip- 
tion. Box 361 AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: Avro complete in good condition. Set up 
ready to fly. Sell cheap for quick sale. V. A. Rickard, 
Scotia, R.D. 8, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or 
K6 motor, set up and ready to fly. Curtiss Metropolitan Air- 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. 


AEROPLANES FOR SALE: Brand new three passenger 
OX5, Standards assembled and test flown, $860.00 with in- 
structions. Complete flying course, rigging and motor theory, 
$175.00. Shannon & Wert Bros. Aviation Company, Par- 


sons, Kansas. 

















OXX6 Standard at sacrifice, used one season, with double 
ailerons, eenter section tank, DH wheels, Berling ignition, 
special valve action, 4 passenger, will deliver. Extra Stand- 
ard, Jenny, Canuck wings, ailerons, underearriage struts, ex- 
haust manifolds, tail skid post, ete. C. L. Horton, Patch 
Grove, Wise. 





WANTED: First class engine mechanic. Must have special 
experience EMW engine. Permanent and good position for 


the right man. Box 362, AVIATION. 





When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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Trade Mark 


Queer Cargoes 


N the floor of the Glenn L. Martin 

Plant there stands a small flyer which 
attracts very little attention among the 
bigger and more powerful Bombers. 


The moment it comes in from a flight it 
is inspected, tuned-up, refueled, and put 
in perfect condition for instant emergency. 


Its cargoes are unique—a big manufac- 
turer suddenly finds himself short on a 
certain shipment of bolts or stampings, or 
needs parts for a broken air compressor— 
can we bring a supply at once from a city 
500 miles away? — we can, and do. 


Chicago’s greatest newspaper wants a 
photograph in a tearing hurry ;—out goes 
the little plane, with a single slip of card- 
board for freight. 


For more than a year this little Martin 
Plane has maintained an unblemished 
record for service. Speedy—Reliable— 
and as safe as a church. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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“The Luxuries of One Generation 
become the Necessities of the Next’’ 

















In this age of rapid scientific development, the line between luxuries and necessities 
is so finely drawn, that anything which tends towards progress and advancement is soon 
adopted as necessary, even sooner than the old adage would have it. 


In the humble field of aeroplane propeller construction, the above holds true, and the 
metal propeller in the remarkably short period of four years has become a real necessity. 
Certainly no manufacturer can afford to turn out any commercial machines without careful 
consideration of this wonderful new invention, and even commercial operators should give it 
serious thought because of added safety, durability, increased performance and pay load. 


Mr. Leslie L. Irving of the Irving Airchute Company, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 


“‘Having flown my Swallow for about twenty-five hours with a new Curtiss-Reed 
metal propeller, I would like to say that I am entirely pleased with the results. I be- 
lieve that it has increased the climb at least 20% and greatly helped on the take-off.” 


Mr. W. A. Yackey, of the Yackey Aircraft Company, Chicago, advises: 


“*The last metal propeller you sent is sure a wonder. _It performs excellently. 
You can give us as a reference any time for your Reed propeller on any job we have 
ever used them on.” 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Curtiss Reed Duralumin Propellers for All Types of Aeroplanes 









































